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THE MANAGEMENT LEADER'S MANUAL 
For Operating Executives, Supowisors and Foromen 


The Management Leader's Manual has been compiled to serve as al 
practical means of disseminating good management principles to an 


increasingly broad group of executives, supervisors, and foremen; it is 
calculated to encourage more people to understand and share in manage- 
ment thinking. It will show them more clearly the management aspects 
of their jobs and bring them a new and broader perspective on their work. 

For those who have used AMA’s The Foreman’s Basic Reading Kit 
to do a better human relations job, this new handbook is an indispensable 
supplement. The contents are entirely new; while the Kit provided your 
supervisors with basic management information, the Manual (which will 
be issued in a regular series, with new volumes appearing yearly) will 
keep supervisors and other operating executives currently informed on 
the latest management techniques. 





ITS USES... 


1 Individual reading by supervisors, foremen, 
and other first-line executives to further their 
knowledge of the management structure 


2 For supervisory conference training through 
chapter-by-chapter discussion 


3 As a practical desk manual for the entire 
operating management and supervisory staff 
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When Foremen Organize 


Taking advantage of the 
Supreme Court’s decision in the Packard 
case that supervisors are employees within 
the meaning of the Wagner Act, the Fore- 
man’s Association of America announced 
in mid-March that it was launching a 
nation-wide organizational drive. The 
F.A.A.’s announcement claimed that the 
association already had_ 33,000 members 
but that’2,000,000 supervisors in American 
industry were eligible for membership. 
The F.A.A. drive is calculated to sign up 
as many foremen as possible before Con- 
gress attempts to clarify supervisors’ 
status under the Act. 

What do foremen demand when they 
organize? According to a recent survey 
by Factory Management and Maintenance, 
they ask for just about the same things 
that rank-and-file unions do. In fact, say 
those who have had dealings with super- 
visory unions, they frequently confront top 
management with some of the longest lists 
of demands ever put together. And, con- 
trary to what industrial relations directors 
might expect from those who have been 
rather close to management (says 
Factory), foremen are often more un- 
reasonable and more difficult to deal with 
than the rank and file. 

Analysis of contract demands by Factory 
shows that supervisors ask for—and get 
—some or all of these points: 

1. Closed shop—or union shop. 

2. Overtime for hours beyond eight in 
a day, super-overtime for Saturdays and 
Sundays, and shift differentials. 

3. Liberalized vacations—two weeks or 
more. Sick leave with pay for a month 
or more annually. Six or more holidays. 

4. Rank-and-file demands of seniority, 
severance pay, hospitalization, and insur- 
ance. 

5. Job classification with full definition 
of each supervisor’s authority, respon- 
sibility, and functions. With it, they want 
a “rate for a job”—pay standards accord- 
ing to job classification. 

6. Promotion limited to men within the 
bargaining unit and by job progression 
based on seniority and qualifications. 








see Thahclly forsennel 


7. Limits on the number of men each 
supervisor oversees. 

8. Participation in promotion, demotion, 
and transfer decisions through the union. 
Usually the minimum demand is union 
approval on transfers or changes in statis. 
_9. A grievance procedure to cover rela- 
tions of supervisors and management, even 
to questions of discipline. 

10. Guarantees of traditional customs 
and privileges. This often includes 
bonuses or other incentives. Added to 
these are such items as leave of absence 
for those on union business. 


Ww 


Conserving the Health 
of Management 


An annual management 
health audit at General Motors Corporation 
has proved invaluable in conserving the 
health of executives and in preventing 
breakdowns among this group. The com- 
pany’s program was recently described by 
Dr. Earl F. Lutz in an address before the 
Congress on Industrial Health of the 
American Medical Association. 

Prior to 1944 General Motors had 
done little in this connection. When a 
study revealed that deaths from angina 
pectoris, coronary thrombosis or occlusion, 
or cerebral hemorrhage were prevalent 
among executive employees who were 
subjected to long working hours, excessive 
travel, and wartime mental strain, it was 
decided to establish a voluntary examina- 
tion program for members of management. 

Not only are the health examinations 
wholly voluntary, but reports are kept con- 
fidential and are not released to any of the 
officers or health directors of the com- 
pany. Two reports are issued—one a 
scientific report for the man’s own 
physician, and the other a layman’s report 
for the individual. Executives are urged 
not to delay in having examinations, and 
there is an established method of notifica- 
tion for repeat examinations. Stress is 


placed on the preventive and educational 
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value of periodic health advice. Charges 
for the examinations are subject to official 
approval. 

Management personnel are urged to take 
full vacations of one month. The com- 
pany realizes that individuals under heavy 
mental strain frequently need a week or 
10 days before they can relax thoroughly 
and reap the full benefit from their vaca- 
tions. (Unfortunately, the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board refused to permit an exten- 
sion of the wartime vacation period.) 

The plan has been well received. More 
than 900 executives (against an estimated 
500) availed themselves of the service the 
first year. Approximately 30 per cent of 
those examined were found to have sig- 
nificant impairments of health—heart 
disease, hypertension, pulmonary tubercu- 
losis, arthritis, nervous ailments, diabetes, 
prostatitis, ulcers, and gall-bladder disease 
—and in these cases remedial and precau- 
tionary steps were recommended. 


Ww 
Field Day for College Men 


A flood of job offerings 
is hitting this year’s college graduates, re- 
ports The Wall Street Journal. Ina sur- 
vey of leading college campuses and big 
employers, the Journal found that the un- 
precedented demand for college-trained 
men is due to the facts that (1) employers 
are eager for college replacements after the 
starvation diet on which they subsisted dur- 
ing the war years; and (2) industry is 
placing the accent on youth as it girds for 
stiff competition. 

At Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, for example, the 550 candidates for 
B.S. degrees have an average of two to 
three employment offers each; for the man 
who will receive his engineering doctorate, 
25 concerns are reported to be lying in wait. 
“Talent scouts” from some 150 firms are 
currently recruiting among Columbia Uni- 
versity’s prospective graduates. 

Salaries offered beginners are the highest 
on record. At Stanford University, $200- 
$300 is the range among bids. Salesmen 
appear to command the most money in the 
non-technical field, but technical graduates 
—engineers, chemists, physicists—do better. 
Fewer openings exist in foreign trade, 
advertising, journalism, and personnel ad- 
ministration — fields which unfortunately 
appeal to the college men. The Journal 
found that a great many companies offer a 
higher scale of salaries to veterans ( West- 
inghouse grants $20 extra per month to 
men with two years’ service). 


A feature article in this issue of 
PERSONNEL (“Recruitment and In-Plant 
Training of College Graduates”) discusses 
the problems involved and the methods 
which have proved most effective in recruit- 
ing on the campus. 


Ww 


The Smoking Problem 
in Offices 


Like other office customs, 
smoking privileges follow an increasingly 
common pattern—a pattern conditioned by 
such factors as sex, nature of work, size 
of office, and location. This is the major 
finding of a recent survey of smoking prac- 
tices by the National Office Management 
Association, whose research committee has 
issued a comprehensive report on office 
customs and policies. 

Certain well-defined lines of privilege and 
prohibition, based on the sex of clerical 
workers, emerge in the NOMA survey. 
For instance, an all-out no-smoking rule 
is applied to female workers almost four 
times as frequently as to men. Some form 
of restriction on women’s smoking was 
found in five out of six companies sur- 
veyed. Fifty per cent of the respondents 
were inclined to banish ali smoking restric- 
tions as far as men were concerned—three 
times as frequently as for women. The 
application of restrictions to both sexes 
tended to equalize as the number of em- 
ployees increased. 

Why allow office employees to smoke? 
Two concerns out of five believe that a 
liberal policy enhances morale and cuts 
down on time lost by loitering in wash- 
rooms. The majority of firms did not feel 
that smoking seriously increased the fire 
hazard. Most agreed that granting the 
privilege had little discernible effect on 
absenteeism and turnover. Common rea- 
sons for prohibiting or restricting smoking 
were (1) it made a poor impression on the 
public, (2) it looked unbusinesslike, and 
(3) it was not in accord with other office 
conventions. 

The spots most favored by management 
for smoking are lavatories, rest areas, and 
enclosed offices. Men are most likely to de 
their smoking in enclosed offices, while 
women take their cigarettes to the rest area 
or lavatory. Smoking at desks or where 
there is contact with the general public is 
most generally frowned upon for either sex. 

The farther west or south the company 
is located from the northeastern seaboard, 
the less apparent is the tendency to discrimi- 
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nate between the sexes. Smaller offices are 
more lenient in their smoking rules, allow- 
ing greater freedom to both sexes. Almost 
half the companies with 100 or fewer office 
employees do not restrict male smoking in 
any way; over one-sixth give women the 
same privilege. 

Copies of The NOMA Office Customs 
Survey may be obtained at $1.00 each from 
the National Office Management Associa- 
tion, 2118 Lincoln-Liberty Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Penna. 


Ww 
Business Meets the Clergy 


The Committee on Business 
Information, associated with the Chamber 
of Commerce of Worcester, Mass., is hold- 
ing monthly luncheon meetings of business 
men and clergymen for the purpose of 
exchanging ideas on community-industrial 
matters. One of the purposes of the in- 
formal get-togethers is to give the clergy 
a better appreciation of management’s 
problems and of the economics of Ameri- 
can competitive enterprise. 

According to John Pierpont, Executive 
Director of the Committee on Business 
Information, the meetings are having bene- 
ficial effects. Such matters as mechanics 
of plant layoff, unemployment compensa- 
tion, minimum wages, etc., are among those 
discussed. 

The C. B. I. also furnishes films to 
church groups, sponsors radio programs, 
(portions of which are intended for the 
clergy), and sends direct-mail bulletins on 
[ree private enterprise to clergymen and 
other opinion-molders. 


Ww 


A Plan for Settling 
Labor Disputes 


Trial of industrial disputes by a 
12-man jury is the final step in a plan. 
formulated by Charles Blount, Jr., presi- 
dent of The United Piece Dye Works, 
whereby the economic and social burden of 
strikes, borne by workers, industry, and 
the public alike, would be alleviated. 

Compulsory arbitration, the author as- 
serts, has but rarely succeeded in serving 
the interests of management and labor in an 
impartial and mutually satisfactory fashion 
and should, therefore, be abandoned. 
Under the proposed plan both parties 
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would be obliged to negotiate disputes or 
contracts first by free collective bargaining 
for a minimum period of 30 days. If no 
agreement were reached, and the negotiat- 
ing period were not extended for another 
30 days by mutual consent, the case would 
then be submitted to a Federal District 
Court under usual court procedures and 
before a regularly constituted 12-man jury. 


As chief executive of a company employ- 
ing 1,000 men, unionized under the C1O 
Textile Union (and which, incidentally, has 
consistently enjoyed good industrial rela- 
tions), Mr. Blount states unequivocally 
that he would be perfectly willing to sub- 
mit any differences of opinion to settlement 
by a regular 12-man jury and accept its 
verdict as binding and enforceable upon 
both parties. 


Complimentary copies of a booklet out- 
lining Mr. Blount’s plan, A Workable Plan 
for Settlement of Industry-Labor Disputes, 
may be obtained on request to the author 
at The United Piece Dye Works, 132 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


Ww 


AFL Spurs Employment 
of Handicapped 


Pointing out that, of 
6,250,000 seriously handicapped persons in 
the United States, all but 3 per cent could 
be rehabilitated for useful work, the 
American Federation of Labor has _in- 
augurated a 10-point program for insuring 
the employment of disabled veterans and 
other handicapped persons. Among other 
steps, the program advocates surveys of 
physical job requirements, determination of 
applicants’ physical capabilities, careful 
matching of jobs and applicants, training 
programs for disabled veterans, job modifi- 
cations where indicated, and a community 
plan to facilitate the inter-industry trans- 
fer of impaired workers. 


More significant, the AFL will seek to 
secure in collective bargaining contracts 
specific provisions for employment of the 
handicapped. Declaring that the use of 
pre-employment physical examinations for 
any purpose other than to determine the 
suitability of the job for the worker is 
unsound, the union urges its members to 
endeavor to set up a labor-management 
program in each plant whereby continued 
employment would be assured workers 
who may become disabled and new employ- 
ment would be provided for handicapped 
jobseekers. 
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The following contract clauses have 
been recommended by the national union: 

l’eteran: The returning veteran unable 
to perform his former duties because of 
service-incurred disabilities shall be rein- 
stated in such position as may be within 
his ability to perform, and shall retain 
accumulated seniority including time spent 
in the armed forces. 

Old Employee: I£ any employee, as a 
result of accident on or off the job, is 
unable to perform his former duties, he 
shall not be discharged if work is avail- 
able for which he is qualified or can be 
retrained in a reasonable amount of time. 

New Employee: Union and manage- 
ment, t!rough a joint committee, shall 
accept the responsibility to (1) determine 
the physical requirements for all job open- 
ings, and (2) give preference in hiring to 
available disabled veterans and_ other 
handicapped workers who are able to 
qualify for such openings. 

Physical Examinations: Pre-employ- 
ment physical examinations for any other 
purpose than to determine the physical 
abilities of the worker will not be tolerated. 
The determination of the suitability of the 
job for the worker shall be made solely by 
the joint committee. 

Seniority: If an employee because of 
physical disability is assigned to another 
department, he shall carry with him all 
senority rights that he would have had 
in his former position. 

To implement this program (which has 
the support of the Veterans Employment 
Service and the U. S. Department of 
Labor), the AFL is striving to extend the 
benefits of second-injury legislation to all 
states and to improve the statutes now on 
the books. 


Ww 


e IN AN EFFORT to bring about a 
complete working understanding between 
labor and management, The Aldenite— 
employee magazine of Aldens, Inc., 
Chicago—is featuring in each issue a page 
called Union News. The opening issue 
included a guest editorial by a union 
steward, an analysis of the 1947 union con- 
tract, photographs of the principals in 
union-management negotiations, and a 
notice of the next regular union meeting. 
Succeeding numbers will continue the guest 
columns by union stewards, print “open 
letters” from the union and from manage- 
ment, discuss some grievances and the 
decisions. Material submitted by union 
members will be printed verbatim. 


New Journal to Coordinate 
Social Sciences Internationally 


A new quarterly journal, 
Human Relations, has been organized to 
serve as a channel in which work in the 
various social sciences may converge for 
comparative study at an international level. 
It is announced jointly by the Tavistock 
Institute of Human Relations, London, 
England, and the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. It will be edited by two 
committees drawn from the staffs of those 
organizations. The first issue will appear 
shortly. 


Human Relations is planned to supple- 
ment more specialized journals by provid- 
ing side-by-side comparison of related 
work in sociology, psychology, industrial 
relations, economics, anthropology, psy- 
chiatry, group dynamics, etc. The new 
journal will try to relate the various 
sciences functionally to human affairs. It 
will publish original reports of laboratory 
and field research which has been designed 
to clarify practical problems; these reports 
will be complemented by theoretical con- 
tributions. 

Human Relations will deal with work 
done in any country. In addition to its 
two editorial committees, the journal has 
functional advisory editorial boards in 
Great Britain and North America, with 
members representing many different social 
sciences. 

Correspondence about its editorial policy, 
contributions, and subscriptions should be 
addressed to Human Relations, Research 
Center for Group Dynamics, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 


Ww 


e THE TOMLINSON COMPANY, of 
High Point, North Carolina, has devised a 
unique recreation plan by which employee 
outings are given by foremen for workers 
in all departments. At a fish fry-picnic 
more than 1,200 persons, including workers, 
their families, and friends, were the per- 
sonal guests of the supervisors. 

Though the company assumed the costs, 
the foremen. took complete charge of plan- 
ning the party. Results were so gratifying 
that the management intends to help fore- 
men carry on similar activities, with a view 
to enhancing supervisor-worker relations. 








WHEN ORGANIZATIONS “GO SOFT” 


By JOHN M. PFIFFNER 
Professor of Public Administration 
University of Southern California 


Even in successful organizations, a number of pathological conditions develop 
when outside pressures are relaxed. Unless regular audits of organizational 
efficiency are made, these defects may remain uncorrected until times of 
crisis. “Don’t-rock-the-boat” type of leadership may prevail in fair weather, 
and—until it meets stiff competition—management may shut its eyes to such 
weaknesses as excessive span of control, multiplication of functional and staff 
lines, undue stress on seniority, etc. Dr. Pfiffmer discusses seven common 
maladies to which organizations are subject. and shows how they interfere 
with internal coordination. 


RGANIZATIONS are in many respects like individuals, one important 
resemblance being their sensitivity to environmental stimuli. Many per- 
sons of great potential capacity tend to deteriorate when not required by 
competitive conditions, or other external circumstances, to put forth their 
utmost effort. There seems to be a fairly consistent pattern of what often 
happens to organizations when they are not put on their mettle by external 
pressures. In other words, organizations develop internal efficiency when 
they have to fight for existence and tend to become flabby when their best 
performance is not required. Commercial firms fight for existence when 
faced with stiff competition; armies and navies meet their tests in time of 
war; and civilian government activities are on the defensive when facing 
public and legislative criticism. Paradoxically enough, commercial firms often 
develop symptoms of inefficiency during business prosperity, whereas military 
units do likewise during the adversity of peacetime. The explanation would 
seem to be the absence of external pressures—the inexorable facts of war in 
one case, the unpalatable exigencies of business adversity in the other. 

Not all organizations are victims of these maladies in equal degree, but 
observers of the operation of large-scale organization would undoubtedly 
recognize the symptoms as existing even in successful units. Prolonged 
periods of peace have made such influences operative in the military depart- 
ments of England,! France,? and the United States.* For examples in 
American industry, one might study companies forced to undergo drastic 
reorganization, and perhaps receivership, in the years following a depression. 
Such instances occurred in the farm machinery field in the early 1920’s, and 
in most lines of trade 10 years later; and it seems a fair assumption that the 
disappearance of once famous automotive names may be traced to similar 
causations. 

What are these influences? Briefly, they are seven, which will be listed 
here and treated separately later on. Since they overlap and often blend 
imperceptibly one into another, individual treatment risks a certain measure 
of duplication. However, it is hoped that such repetition as is unavoidable 


1 Richard Burdon Haldane, An Autobiography, Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1929, pp. 168-209. : 

2Francis Hekking, Réflexions Sur La Mecanique Administrative, Editions de la Maison Francaise, 
New York, 1943, pp. 7-56. . , ee 

3 Major General Otto L. Nelson, Jr., “Wartime Developments in War Department Organization and 
Administration,” Public Administration Review, Winter, 1945, pp. 1-15. 
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will be conducive to understanding and not tiresome. Here is what seems to 
happen: 

The span of control expands too far. 

Functional lines multiply and staff services begin to mushroom. 
Seniority tends to influence personnel policies unduly. 

Dynamic and creative leadership is suspect, often failing to emerge. 
Politics, social status, and connections tend to influence appointments 
and tenure. 

6. Self-appraisal is absent. 

7. Coordination is difficult. 


ehwe 


1. Span of Control. 


A hypothesis which is all but proved by empirical and pragmatic observa- 
tion is that the span of control at the top tends normally to increase. Instead 
of the theoretical ideal of three to five immediate subordinates,* the president 
or general manager must ordinarily make himself accessible to a much larger 
number. Ambitious individuals desire the personal prestige which accrues to 
them by virtue of belonging to the inner circle; or if they are not seekers of 
prestige, their wives may goad them to it from motivations social in nature. 
The social structure of an organization may group the admirals’ wives, the 
deans’ wives, or the department heads’ wives into a caste, exclusion from 
which might be .excruciatingly painful to some women. Furthermore, desir- 
able perquisites often go with the second line of authority as compared to 
the third—perhaps a limousine, a generous and unaudited flat expense 
allowance, or the maintenance of club memberships. At any rate, the social 
and prestige incentives are clearly strong. 

There are some persons who are not particularly concerned about per- 
sonal pride factors, but who want direct access to top authority to secure 
quick decisions when needed. One inevitable consequence of an extended 
span of control is that bottlenecks develop on the second and third levels 
because of the inability of the subordinate chiefs to see the big chief. Para- 
doxically, those adversely affected by these hierarchical dams often believe 
the remedy lies in their securing personal access to an already overburdened 
chief administrative officer. In many cases, it actually works out that way 
because entrance to the sanctorum is often smoothed ior particular individuals 
by the chief’s personal fondness for them, by their being in the good graces 
of the appointment secretary, or by possession of an intimate knowledge of the 
boss’s office habits. In an organization which tends toward authoritarianism 
at the top—and this includes more than most of us like to admit—there is 
frequently a perpetual game of wits among the department heads to secure 
some time with the top man. 


INCREASE IN DEPARTMENTALIZATION 


The span of control is further increased by pressure groups which desire 
to gain prestige for their function by securing for it independent depart- 


*V. A. Graicunas, ‘“Relationship_in Organization,” in Luther Gulick and L. Urwick (Eds.), Papers on 
the Science of Administration, Institute of Public Administration, New York, 1937, p. 183. 
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mental status, often amounting to autonomy—an outstanding example being 
the attempt on the part of educationists to have a national Department of 
Education with cabinet status. In industry it has been urged that those 
responsible for training be divorced from personnel and permitted to report 
direct to the general manager so that the training function can have the 
prestige of implicit approval by the top. Another advantage of separate 
status put forth by its protagonists is that it will avert the danger of their 
being departmentalized under lukewarm or indifferent leadership. Requests 
for additional personnel and equipment may be sidetracked by a harassed 
departmental finance officer who is trying to coordinate the needs of all, 
whereas the functional enthusiasts could probably secure some kind of prefer- 
ment if they had immediate access to the final authority.5 

Another reason for the increase in the number of units reporting to the 
top is the desire of particular individuals to obtain the status which goes 
with being the chief of a unit. This is particularly true of military establish- 
ments in time of peace,® though the phenomenon is not confined to public 
administration. Peacetime promotions are few and far between, but status 
as a general or admiral can be courted by one who has become the chief of 
some new administrative unit. If it is a specialized activity, one’s fellow 
functionalists will help to establish the coveted status of separate depart- 
mentalization. A similar development occurs in industrial organizations 
during periods of easy business. In the case of a military organization, 
external pressures for efficiency occur during war and lapse in peace; in 
other words, expanding activity works toward efficiency and contracting 
activity pulls the other way. On the other hand, a commercial unit’s external 
pressures toward inefficiency come with easy business and increased activity, 
while hard times bring normal trends toward the pole of efficiency. In either 
case, the fair weather practices discussed below tend to increase the number 
of persons reporting direct to the highest executive. 


2. Functional Lines and Staff Services. 


Accelerated activity, expansion of personnel, ‘increased income, and 
loosening of budgetary restrictions all go hand in hand. The pressures for 
expanding functional lines and staff services are always present with the 
result that fair weather opens the flood gates. What are some of the causes 
of this mushrooming? Some have already been mentioned: the drive of 
organized groups to secure independent and autonomous status for their func- 
tion; and the maneuvering of individuals to establish rank and status. These 
reasons are largely applicable to military organizations in time of peace, and 
may apply to a commercial concern when business comes rather easily. 

In manufacturing plants, there tends to exist a cycle of functional controls 
impinging on the foreman, expanding during high activity and contracting 





5 For a viewpoint favoring independence of specialized administrative agencies, consult James M. Landis, 
The Administrative Process, Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., 1938, p. 28. ji 

® This statement is somewhat borne out by John Millett’s account of_ the background leading to the 
establishment of the Army Service Forces in 1942. See “The Organizational Structure of the 
Army Service Forces,” Public Administration Review, Autumn, 1944, pp. 268-278. 
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when production slackens ;7 not necessarily a bad condition, unless it repre- 
sents failure to develop a reservoir of potential line supervisors. During 
accelerated production periods, the tendency is to functionalize production, 
breaking down the skills so that inexperienced help can perform specific 
operations with a minimum of instruction. This makes for division of labor, 
assembly lines, production control from above, and thus the magnification of 
the functional specialists at the expense of the generalist, namely the line 
supervisor. When production falls off, efforts to economize are made through- 
out the organization ; and while some foremen are laid off, those who remain 
tend to regain the authority that has drifted toward the functionalists during 
high activity. As the latter are dispensed with, the organization becomes 
stripped to the essentials for survival, and the line supervisors take over. 


MUSHROOMING OF STAFF SERVICES 


Staff services tend to increase proportionately during the absence of 
outside pressures for several reasons, but mainly because of the same forces 
that exaggerate functional lines. To spread the skills of the more competent, 
they are assigned to staff supervision. Many an organization has long 
wanted to get at a backlog of investigation and research. In the business field, 
this is facilitated by good budgetary conditions; in the military field, by the 
peacetime availability of qualified personnel. These may: be wholesome 
developments not pathological in nature; but there are pressures for staff 
expansion which should be watched. 

There is the omnipresent pressure on the part of individuals to build up 
office jobs for themselves, particularly as they gather seniority. Lovers of 
domestic and family life tire of travel and absence from home; minor ailments 
which are not disabling produce a disinclination to travel; and in many 
instances time brings a change in the mental make-up of those who formerly 
engaged in strenuous field activity. This may occur in the salesman who no 
longer cares to face the rigors of the road, or the policeman tired of the 
rigors of patrol. Then comes the scheming for transfer to an office job, not 
an undercover manipulation in all cases, for legitimate reasons may be 
advanced in favor of the move. In many instances, so that skills acquired 
during active production in the field may be spread, good performers are 
brought to headquarters. There is a constant movement of strong leaders 
away from the shop or field to headquarters; a paradoxical situation because 
the strong points on the line are weakened in order to share their strength 
with the entire organization. 

A less defensible practice arises when office jobs are created to avoid 
the embarrassment of dealing firmly with problem cases on the line, a form 
of “kicking upstairs.” Removal to headquarters may take the form of a 
pension where some disqualification has developed prior to normal retirement. 
There is a particular job to be done; a certain affection for the individual 
prevails both among management and rank and file; so he is given an office 


7 Frank Cushman, “Industry’s Unnamed Cycle,” Supervision, January, 1945, pp. 17-18. 
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job in the hope that it will have therapeutic effect. In some cases he is 
regarded outright as a pre-retirement pensioner. 

Another problem of this nature is the good performer who is not qualified 
to become a supervisor, and perhaps never will be. As he gathers seniority, 
not only does he slow down physically, but his pride is injured because he 
has not been rcognized for promotion. While he may still be capable of doing 
a good production job, two inhibitions affect his morale: He is still drawing 
the pay of a journeyman (whether plumber, accountant, or teacher) ; and he 
has failed to achieve the prestige accruing to a supervisory title. He may 
have a drive which is not matched by his intelligence and judgment, with 
the result that his frustration is compensated by rather successful activity in 
employee organizations. The exigencies of administrative politics eventually 
create an office job at headquarters for him. 


3. Seniority Influences Personnel Policies. 


As organizations become flabby, management tends to let personal con- 
siderations have more than their due share in controlling personnel decisions. 
Such is often the case in giving weight to seniority in selecting, demoting, 
or removing individuals from administrative and executive positions. We 
are not referring to seniority for the rank-and-file workers, about which 
management-minded persons can become so impassioned, but to those decisions 
not governed by rule or contract, such as whether the comptroller shall be 
replaced by the assistant comptroller or by a younger and more vigorous 
person. Age and continuity of service, as contrasted with youth and dynamic 
qualities, have comparatively more weight in fair weather than stormy. 
Closely related are the items discussed below dealing with the influence of 
politics and social status, the “don’t-rock-the-boat” attitude, and the prevalence 
of a tendency to look askance at intellectual approaches and to rely on prag- 
matic approaches. 

While there are logical considerations on both sides of the controversy 
relative to the effects on an organization of becoming ingrown, obviously 
personal feelings and social sentiments often triumph over objectivity when 
a decision is made affecting home talent. The normal pulls are weighted 
heavily in favor of a mediocre inside man as against a superior outside person. 
An apt example is the opposition on the part of organized civil service 
employees to open competitive examinations for higher posts; they want 
competition confined to those on the inside, often even to a narrow sub-unit. 
A similar sentiment prevails in large and stable industrial concerns where 
the normal practice is to promote from within, which may not be too bad 
a thing where stringent initial selection is followed by rigorous elimination on 
the way up. The evil effects of ingrowing would seem to be linked with, and 
contingent upon, the other symptoms of deterioration treated herein. 


4. Dynamic versus Passive Leadership. 


When external pressures are not of threatening proportions, there is 
a tendency for the “don’t-rock-the-boat” type of leadership to prevail. One 
of the universal urges is toward the pole of security, and thus people want 
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leaders who seem to offer the most in that direction. Illustrations are readily 
available in the field of politics. In the 1920’s, the people seemed to be 
prosperous in the traditional American sense, with the result that they wanted 
“normalcy” as exemplified by Warren G. Harding—once dubbed the greatest 
common denominator. They were tired of intellectual leadership and the 
dynamics of war and world struggle. The American voter cast his ballot for 
what he thought offered peace, jobs, opportunity for the acquisition of wealth, 
and creature comforts. When in the early 1930’s his security was again 
threatened in a way that he did not understand, he yearned for leadership 
superior to himself; he was again willing to submit to dynamic leadership. 
A similar circumstance prevailed in England immediately preceding World 
War II. The British people yearned for peace and hoped that it could be 
maintained without excessive warlike preparations. Chamberlain was the 
greatest common denominator—the barometer of British sentiment, while 
Winston Churchill was a troublemaker with his dire predictions of Nazi 
intentions. Chamberlain’s appeasement policies had popular support until 
it became clear that they were not in accord with the facts of international 
politics, whereupon the dynamic leadership of Churchill, long apparent, was 
permitted to emerge. 


MANAGEMENT LEADERSHIP 

This phenomenon familiar to politics also occurs in the field of adminis- 
tration and management, whether public or private. Dynamic and creative 
leadership is often suspect, and emphasis is placed on securing someone who 
is “safe and sane.” A person who has fundamental convictions that are 
somewhat in advance of currently held beliefs may thus be unacceptable. 
Possible examples are the public health man who inclines toward socialized 
medicine, or the candidate for shop superintendent who was seen fraternizing 
with union leaders. 

Men of action, successful people in the workaday world, and leaders in 
manipulative production, are often persons with minds untrained in the formal 
sense—a fact particularly true in the America of the past. They frequently 
seem to have an intuitive mistrust of intellect, and to view the intellectual 
approach with aversion. This fact explains why it is so difficult to secure 
adequate research budgets, whether in the university, industry, or the govern- 
ment. It also brings to mind the famous industrial research director’s 
definition of research as finding out what to do when you can no longer do 
what you are doing now, which strikes the keynote of what happens to 
intellectual leadership as compared to pragmatic leadership. 

In fair weather, when external pressures are not sufficiently strong to 
cause internal change, the normal drift favors the selection and retention of 
pragmatic leadership in most organizations—even units which require pro- 
fessional training, such as colleges and churches. However, when external 
pressures become so strong that a change in the way of transacting business 
is required, intellectual leadership begins to emerge. When security has 
been threatened to the point where the old way no longer suffices, there arises 
a demand to know the reason; and, if the crisis is sufficiently severe, there 
may arise a willingness to try the solutions urged by intellectual leadership. 
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5. Personal, Political, and Social Influence. 


Politics, social status, connections, and personal considerations are more 
likely to influence appointment, promotion, and tenure during fair weather. 
Objective decisions in such matters are much more difficult to arrive at then 
than they are in times of external stress, because dire necessity is not knocking 
at the door demanding excellence as against mediocrity backed by preferment. 
Those who have to make decisions of this kind are human beings subject to 
the entire gamut of sentiments, loyalties, and pressures. It is not entirely 
surprising, therefore, if the easier course is taken when a more difficult 
decision would have been the correct one. The less praiseworthy action is 
rationalized by the thought that things are going along satisfactorily; Brown 
is deserving and a reliable plugger; and while he will not be an outstanding 
performer, neither will he embarrass management by either downright incom- 
petence or prima donna brilliance. What are some of the influences and 
pressures which may come to bear upon officials in such instances ? 

Many are social in nature and as variegated in origin and application as 
that extremely generic word implies. Snobbery is an ugly term; but it would 
be myopic to assume that its implications do not exist in the managerial 
world. To be “one of the boys” is usually a mark of merit when normalcy 
prevails, and often is a sine qua non to preference, such as being an academy 
graduate in certain military circles. Nor are instances lacking in industry 
where mediocre ability has become intrenched because of pedigree, whether 
springing from alma mater, family, or social register. Then there is the 
person who has an indigenous capacity for friendship, cementing loyalties 
based upon affection, which persist in spite of acknowledged weakness, and 
inspiring others to protect him against his own failings. Nepotism, which 
has already been suggested, is probably more prevalent in industry than in 
government, where stringent legal restrictions often exist. 


OTHER INFLUENTIAL FACTORS 


Pressure groups can prevail over the better judgment of top manage- 
ment to secure an appointment or promotion, prevent a discharge or demotion, 
or block a disciplinary transfer. This is true of government, at any rate, and 
it is a possibility not entirely absent in business. It is not unknown for the 
administrative officers of a university to come to the aid of an alumnus. 
Professional societies may aid the interests of a brother where it is a question 
of his or a generalist’s securing a position requiring high administrative 
capacity. For an example of the working of external pressures, one might 
consider those which bear upon hospital management, usually in the stage 
where a hospital expands from a size that permits of one-man supervision to 
an institution of multiple wards with hundreds of beds. Management checks 
and business controls do not develop as rapidly as needed, sometimes causing 
scandal in public hospitals. A frequent result of this is that external pressures 
demand the tightening of management controls, making the business manager 
superior to the medical staff in matters of a purely business nature. Social 
workers are now becoming so professionally conscious that one may expect 
them to bring pressure for appointment to public welfare positions of pro- 
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fessionally acceptable persons. In the past, they have tended to attribute the 
appointment of non-professionals to political expediency, whereas the actual 
cause may have been the emphasis placed on functional subject matter during 
the training of professionals to the utter neglect of the development of their 
aiministrative ability. The same applies in the fields of medicine and 
engineering. 

The “halo effect” has long been recognized as a hazard to objective 
thinking about individuals. An administrative officer who normally exercises 
good judgment may permit his affections to have undue influence in making 
decisions involving a particular individual. 


6. Absence of Self-Appraisal. 


The natural drift in large scale organization is toward authoritarianism at 
the top. Political democracy is a device forged in centuries of struggle and 
bloodshed for the purpose of curbing the excesses of this authoritarianism. 
One of the principal devices of this polity is the constitutional guarantee of 
freedom of speech, going so far as to include the right to criticize the political 
chiefs with impunity. Administrative organizations—whether commercial, 
military, or governmental—are operated dominantly on the authoritarian 
pattern; by and large the subordinate worker, no matter on what level, is 
expected to take orders rather than to give advice. Consultative management, 
while making some strides in recent years, is still not the normal mode of 
operation in most phases of human endeavor. What bearing does such an 
observation have on the thesis that external pressures make for the internal 
efficiency of organizations? 

Times of crisis reveal the weakness of personnel and structure which 


_ would have remained uncorrected had normalcy prevailed. Usually defects 


of this nature are well known by many subordinates who talk about the situa- 
tion among themselves but who are either powerless or unwilling to take steps 
toward correction. A familiar example is the unwillingness of bureaucrats, 
whether private or public, to adapt themselves to uncongenial change; the 
cavalryman to tanks; the sailor to the airship ; the newspaperman to the radio ; 
the railroader to the fact of bus and truck competition. There is also the 
jealousy that arises in entrenched bureaus when upstarts from the outside 
offer improved procedures or devices—for instance, the controversy about 
the relative superiority of commercially developed landing boats versus those 
developed by the Navy itself. 

A British writer has compared'the modern development of large scale 
organization with biological evolution. The brain of the higher animals; 
including man, has an intricate mechanism for the purpose of automatically 
coordinating the complex body mechanism. But such automatic coordination 
was developed only by virtue of thousands of years of learning through 
experience, starting when the one-celled animal acquired one or more addi- 
tional cells. The point made is that we are just embarking on that experience 
with large scale organization which through evolution and study will produce 
the same type of automatic coordination evolved for biological units. An 


8), ‘i, MacCurdy, The Structure of Morale, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1943, p. 163 ff. 
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essential part of the latter is the nervous system by means of which communi- 
cations are readily facilitated from the most remote parts to the center. 
Modern technology has made it physically possible to obtain a similar type 
of communication in large scale organization, but man-made dams have been 
erected, perhaps often unwittingly, to limit its usefulness. 

The lines of communication down the hierarchy are potentially open, 
though it is not always certain that policy from the top percolates easily to the 
lower levels. For the purposes of this discussion attention is directed pri- 
marily to the flow of information from the bottom toward the top. Statistical 
data on such subjects as production, sales, cash receipts, inventories, and 
attendance finds its way readily through cleared channels and is probably 
pounced on with avidity. However, less tangible information on workers’ 
sentiments—how they feel toward the way the organization is run and what 
they think should be done to improve its operation—does not come through 
readily, primarily because it is not wanted. People do not take kindly to 
criticism, and executives are not exempt from this human trait. Furthermore, 
they are in a position to insulate themselves against criticism from below, and 
they often take advantage of it. If formally accused of such action, they 
would appear aggrieved and make vehement denial, rationalizing that their 
desires and wishes are just the opposite and often believing that the facts 
correspond with their wishful thinking. The great contribution of the Western 
Electric study lay in demonstrating that management does not know the rank 
and file’s attitude toward it, even in a plant with reasonably good employee 
relations.® 

The point to be made is that in fair weather top leaders can often carry 
on for considerable lengths of time even though their conduct of affairs runs 
contrary to the sentiments of the substantial body of the workers. The critic 
may be stamped as an agitator or a radical and soon learns that the easiest 
way to get along is to mind his own business, which in turn produces the 
phenomenon of “neck preservation” so often observed in large organizations. 
Mediocre management and supervision protects itself in this immunity and 
digs in for security which lasts until the storm clouds gather from the outside. 
Finally when the crisis comes—be it war, depression, or dangerous new com- 
petition—the forces making for internal efficiency begin to operate. Here 
enters a modus operandi corresponding to the foregoing definition of research; 
being no longer able to do as in the past, the search is inaugurated for what 
to do to meet impending emergencies. In other words, the dams which 
impeded the flow of information internally are opened, and those in charge 
begin to ask why, what, and how? An apt illustration is the widespread 
adoption of employee suggestion plans during World War II. New persons 
in managerial leadership bring more flexible minds; conference and consul- 
tation take place; and doctrines once anathema are reexamined. Possibly it 
is better to try to get along with the unions instead of to fight them; maybe 
we should develop some tanks to take the place of the horse cavalry; or it 
could be that the century-old Fizz-seltzer should go in for radio advertising 
to meet the onslaughts of the upstart Pep-seltzer. 


®F. J. Roethlisberger and William J. Dickson, M. t and the W i i 
Culttrlhes Me 1508, ae J anagement a e Worker, Harvard University Press, 
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7. Difficulty of Coordination. 


The pathological conditions which develop in the absence of outside pres- 
sure make for more difficult coordination, whether external or internal. An 
example of the former is the peacetime lack of coordination between the State, 
War, and Navy Departments, frequently charged in public discussions follow- 
ing the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, and now admitted by at least one 
military writer.° Irrespective of the claims relative to service rivalry and 
jealously, the fact remains that in peace years time is not pressing, and circum- 
stances do not compel the collaboration dictated by a common danger. Man 
may be a social animal for many purposes, but organizationally he likes to go 
his own way, uninterrupted by outside influences. He wants to have his own 
business, to be head of his own department, or at least, to have the utmost 
autonomy which his position will permit. Competitors and rivals are eyed 
apprehensively. When danger threatens existence, however, he joins with 
them to resist the common enemy. In commerce, an apt example of external 
coordination brought about in this manner is the organization of trade asso- 
ciations to regulate the less ethical brethren. During the 1930’s when the 
NRA had given official sanction to the disciplining powers of such organiza- 
tions, governmental purchasing agents were harassed by receiving identical 
bids from all vendors. However, those buyers who enjoyed desirable legal 
flexibility often discovered that they could get prices lower than the sealed 
bid by informal negotiations not paraded before competitors’ scrutiny. This 
illustrated the fact that vendors were willing to be coordinated officially by 
their own trade associations, but that such coordination broke down in the 
face of opportunities noi easily subject to discipline. 

Internal coordination of single organizations is made more difficult by 
the influences outlined above and for the reasons already set forth. It seems 
patent that an excessive span of control will create bottlenecks, fail to secure 
proper delegation, and operate against the smooth articulation of parts in an 
infinite variety of ways. Closely associated with the over-extended span of 
control is the multiplication of functional and staff lines when they tend to 
become autonomous and take over activities which are “line” or operating in 
nature. Undue emphasis on seniority in the upper brackets interferes with 
coordination by establishing a caste system, and any caste system operates 
against consideration of individual merit; which in turn interferes with 
coordination by preventing desirable flexibility in dealing with management 
personnel. If dynamic, creative, and intellectual leadership is suspect, it means 
that freedom of expression is probably absent, or at least partially suppressed. 
Pragmatic leadership, having discouraged criticism from below, has also 
corked the avenues of information essential to that type of coordination which 
produces high morale. When politics, social status, and connections play an 
abnormal part in personnel matters, many competent people may, for personal 
protection, resort to building up little worlds of their own about which they 
have been able to erect security fences. The more successful they are 


in achieving protective autonomy, the more difficult becomes internal 
coordination. 


Major General Otto L. Nelson, Jr., op. -cit., p. 2. 





AN OUTLINE OF PERSONNEL ACTIVITIES 
By H. H. CAREY* 





Asked to define the scope of personnel administration and to compile an 
outline of personnel functions, few experts would come up with identical - 
answers. Personnel department organization and activities vary from com- 
pany to company, in accordance with local conditions and needs, the attitudes 
of management, etc. In the check list presented here, Mr. Carey outlines the 
areas covered by a comprehensive and mature personnel program, and shows 
the uses to which his outline can be put. 


HE personnel function is increasingly being recognized as an integral and 

major part of the whole management job which requires more definite 
and organized attention on the part of top executives. Such attention can be 
given on a more realistic basis if the definition and scope of the field are 
clarified. 

Broadly considered, the whole area of management as it relates to people 


may be called personnel administration, and may be generally defined as 
follows : 


Personnel Administration is the development and execution of policies and 
practices which will provide at all times for an adequate and effective 


executive, supervisory, and rank-and-file workforce. This includes the 


maintenance of steady employment; proper and adequate working condi- 
tions; equitable wage and salary treatment; the establishment of an 
environment favorable to cooperative working relationships among all 
individuals and groups; and, finally, the development and utilization of the 
interests and abilities of all employees in such manner as to achieve fully 
the objectives of the organization and, at the same time, to enable all to get 
such personal recognition and satisfactions 1 in their daily work as will main- 
tain a high degree of cooperation, productivity, and morale. 


Since everything that an organization accomplishes is by and through 
people, practically every managerial or supervisory decision and action touches 
upon the employee relations situation in some way. The personnel function, 


therefore, is so interwoven in all daily operations that it is particularly im-. 


portant for top management to review occasionally each major area of the 
personnel field in order to insure executive planning and attention com- 
mensurate with that accorded other fields of management. Scrutiny of the 
major areas and specific items in the field of personnel administration as 
shown below will facilitate executive review. 

This outline, developed out of many years’ work in staff and operating 
personnel jobs, teaching, and consulting experience, has been checked with 
personnel executives in several companies. There are, of course, many dif- 
ferent arrangements which could be made. Some subjects that need to be 
considered in several different activities, such as employee evaluation, have 
been purposely duplicated. A separate item—Records, Reports, and Results— 
might well be added under most of the main headings. 


* Management Consultant, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Uses of this general outline include: (a) training of supervisors in their 
personnel responsibilities ; (b) consideration of the current scope of company 
programs and activities; (c) check list for periodic review and evaluation of 
particular activities; (d) budget control; (e) establishment of a general per- 
sonnel filing system; (f) preparation of subject material for employee booklets ; 
‘g) selection of main subjects for employee relations policy statements. 





I. ORGANIZATION FOR PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


te 1. Basic responsibilities of executive, staff, line, and personnel organizations with 
respect to employee relations 
c 2. Committee organization on policy matters 
re 3. Staff personnel assistance to line executives 
4. Administration by personnel organization of special services to line organiza- 
tion, such as employment, training, etc. 
le 5. Promotion and coordination of personnel policies, plans, and activities—head- 


is quarters staffs, committees, conferences, liaison procedures, and written in- 
structions on personnel matters 
6. Auditing of effectiveness of personnel policies and practices 


id II. ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 

7e 

1e° 1. Duties, responsibilities, and authority of executive and supervisory personnel 

: in relation to company operations 

1- 2. Channels of communication upward and downward—both for supervisors and 

in individuals—with respect to job information, individual problems, and 

Il grievances 

1e 3. Opportunities for participation in planning, decisions, or suggestions on job 
matters either as supervisors or individual workers through “multiple man- 

ly agement” plans or “consultative supervision” 

et 4. Supervisory skills, including job instruction, handling employee relations, job 

1- methods, conference leadership 


Ill. EmpLoyMENT 


h 1. Forecast of requirements for personnel 
; 2. Hiring policies and standards 
eS 3. Job descriptions, qualifications required, and rates of pay 
n 4. Recruitment 
; 5. Interviewing and testing 
a-. 6. Pre-employment medical exam 
1e 7. Reference investigation 
8. Induction 
- 9. Placement and follow-up in relation to performance, ability, interests, special 
1€ qualifications or handicaps, and job opportunities 
aS 10. Employee records and statistics 
11. Labor market studies 
12. Exit interviews 
: IV. TRAINING AND EMPLOYEE DEVELOPMENT 
:. Induction and orientation program, including relationship of employee’s work 
to that of other workers, departments, and branches 
€ Job training—shop and office 
ve Supervisory training—pre-supervisory, on-the-job, and conference groups 


Executive and supervisory development program 
Out-of-hour courses 

Educational and vocational guidance 

Employee evaluation 

Cooperation with schools and colleges 


ONAN WN 
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V. 


VI. 


VII. 


VII. 


IX. 


NOUS WN 


PERSONNEL 


WAGE AND SALARY ADMINISTRATION 





Wage and salary controls—within company and outside 


Pay for time not worked—vacations, holidays, disability or personal absence, 
jury duty, shutdowns, etc. 


Special allowances or bonuses 


1. Job evaluation and grading 

2. Establishment of job rates and rate ranges 

3. Incentive plans—time studies and standards ; 

4. Rate reviews and adjustments, including employee performance and merit 
ratings 

5. Wage and salary rates and earnings surveys—within company and outside 
market 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Force ADJUSTMENT 


Work load and requirements for personnel 
Promotions, demotions, and transfers 

Voluntary quits, layoffs, and discharges 

Employee inventory and rating plans 

Channels of progression 

Seniority and disciplinary matters 

Progression training and rotational assignments 
Standards and selection procedures for advancement 
Centralized placement and control 


PW RONAUS WN 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN EMPLOYEES AND MANAGEMENT 


Statement of employee relations policies 
Relations with employees as individuals 
Employee organizations 

Collective bargaining 

Grievance procedure 

Arbitration 

Employee-management committees 


Hours AND WoRKING CONDITIONS 


Work schedules 

Physical working environment and facilities 
Vacations and holidays 

Rest periods 

Music at work 

Suggestion system 


DY Ut OO NO 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


First-aid and hospital facilities 

Physical examinations—pre-employment, occupational, and periodic health 
Occupational placement and control of assignments of vocationally handi- 
capped or partially disabled 

Safety rules and regulations 

Employee consultation with company doctors 

Emergency and first-aid organization 

Safety and health committees and training programs 

Visiting nurse service 

Accident investigations 

10. Research and control of hazards 

11. Safety and health handbooks 

12. Periodic inspection of plant and equipment 

13. Fire drills 

14. Publicity 

15. Safety equipment and clothing 


SONAWe WN 
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X. BENEFITS AND Economic SEcURITY MATTERS 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


SSP Mew h 


Accident compensation 

Sickness benefits 

Protection of service through leaves of absence 

Employment stabilization 

Plans for pensions, annuities, life insurance, savings, stock purchase, hospitali- 
zation, surgery, etc. 

Expense allowances—living, transfer, transportation 


Special assistance in emergencies and unusual cases of need 
Termination allowances 


SERVICES TO EMPLOYEES 


POND UR ON 


Cafeterias and restaurants 

Credit union facilities 

Sales to employees of company or other products 
Transportation and housing 

Recreational and educational facilities and programs 
Payroll deduction plans 

Legal matters and notary public 

Employee counseling and assistance on personal problems 


COMMUNICATION WITH EMPLOYEES 


AVS wrr 


Employee publications and periodicals 
Informational booklets 

Personnel policy statements 

Bulletin board notices 

Annual reports 

Special meetings 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


NOUR ONS 


Studies on turnover, absenteeism, etc. 

Evaluation of company personnel programs and activities 
Supervisory and employee attitude and morale surveys 
Outside company personnel practices and industry: trends 
Labor legislation—state and federal 

Employee census 


Controlled experimentation on working conditions, training, supervisory tech- 
niques, etc. 


RELATIONS WITH LocaL BuSINESS AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATIONS 


i. 


DUNS Wh 


Community news—employment, financial, educational, and welfare organi- 
zations 


Plant visits and “open house” 

Trade, management, and professional associations in personnel field 
Outside company contacts 

State and federal agencies 


News releases and information about the personnel aspects of company 
operations 








RECRUITMENT AND IN-PLANT TRAINING OF 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 


By G. L. CULLEN* 


“More than fifty years ago George Westinghouse, founder of the great 
institution which bears his name, started a practice of surrounding himself 
with college graduates who had had a requisite background in engineering. 
Apparently he was the first college recruiter, and from that early day the 
practice of inducting recent college graduates has grown to such an extent 
that in 1939 approximately 800 firms in the United States were reported to 
have sent representatives to the various universities and colleges in America. 
These firms annually recruit from one or two men to several hundred. It is 
estimated that two or three times this number of firms make inquiry and 
selection of men by correspondence.” ** In the following article Mr. Cullen 
outlines some specific as well as general considerations relative to the 
design and administration of recruitment and training programs. 


T IS popular today to speak of industry’s “human resources.” Reference is 
repeatedly made to Andrew Carnegie’s statement that if all his plants and 
equipment were taken from him but he were left with the same personnel he 
would within a brief time return to his original competitive position in business. 
Top management executives as well as personnel men state repeatedly that 
their most valuable organizational assets are their employees. 

There is growing recognition that, while it is important to secure and 
train the best people for all types of positions, it is doubly imperative that 
particular attention be paid present and potential managerial and professional 
personnel. Each company’s future is directly affected by the caliber of 
employees who are currently being engaged and trained for positions of man- 
agement or professional responsibility tomorrow. Most large corporations 
now have specialized placement and recruiting divisions, with staffs composed 
of from one to as many as seven recruiters who make regular visits to colleges 
and universities throughout the country in search of potential management and 
professional personnel. 

The very creation and formalization of such activities by industry reflect 
the growing belief that it pays to engage young men and then systematically 
train and promote them from within. It had long been held that the average 
‘college graduate did not know what kind of work he should or could seek and 
that he generally changed positions three or four times before settling down. 
Improved selection and training are reducing this turnover appreciably. 
Many large corporations can boast that almost all the executives have been 
in their employ since graduation from college. This is convincing sales talk 
to the average college graduate; he is seeking a company which offers him a 
future. Demonstrated policies of training and promotion from within are 
among the best possible guarantees of opportunities for a successful career. 

An increasing proportion of every graduating class is now being engaged 
before graduation. Recruiters naturally seek to employ the outstanding men, 


* Manager, Personnel Development Division, Industrial Relations Department, American Viscose 
Corporation. ° 


** From an article by P. W. Boynton in School and College Placement, October, 1940. 
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and these in turn frequently find themselves with many attractive offers from 
which to choose. 

The management which sits back and waits for the college graduate to 
come to it for employment will increasingly find that competition has “skimmed 
off the cream.” The better men of each class will already have been engaged 
by the more aggressive companies that recruited right on the campus. Sooner 
or later every firm which needs promising young college men will realize that 
in normal times it will have to send a representative to the colleges to “sell the 
company.” 


CURRENT SHORTAGE OF GRADUATES 


We say normal times advisedly. During periods of subnormal business 
activity, the demand for college graduates naturally tapers off. Despite this, 
many companies choose to continue their recruiting and training, though their 
business may be operating at a deficit. Such organizations do not feel they 
can risk their previous investment by any diminution of their university con- 
tacts or by demonstrating that their programs to engage and develop young 
men will be seriously affected by temporary economic adversity. Be that as 
it may, it seems almost certain that the supply of college graduates will be short 
of demand until at least 1951. The deficit of technical graduates is particularly 
pronounced. The Journal of Engineering Education for September, 1946, 
reports, as a result of a recent survey, the following annual shortage of engi- 
neers alone: 


Year Deficit 
BA ery ee ere ee re rorete re eee 25,500 
BE Woking ti ook Sink hepa waeahwsaeas eae eae 35,270 
SE: -iniihg Cems ub ad dubs MOREE Sa ae Oe AeA 37,220 
dairies dag ois alaeaem ale las wane 37,805 
eh dG. t eens wars te beeen st Seem 21,325 
BE ise acd na tig niu len wea enn ed a eel 12,260 
PN oS ons he eens oMeeUe A Oe woot ei 140 (surplus) 


In a survey by Professor Frank S. Endicott, director of placement at 
Northwestern University, 72 companies supplied information making possible 
a comparison of college graduates employed in 1940 as against their need for 
such personnel in 1947. These 72 companies reported a 1947 need for 4,280 
graduates, as compared with 2,780 engaged in 1940, an increase of 54 per cent. 
The plans of 107 companies call for employment this year of 5,913 college 
graduates, or an average of 55 graduates per company. 

If considerations such as the foregoing indicate clearly the need for a 
program to recruit and train college men, we turn to the questions of what 
kind of program and how many men should be engaged. At first glance, these 
may not seem difficult questions. Experience, however, has taught many 
companies the folly of quick or superficial thinking on these scores. Like 
many other plans which were quickly conceived “as a good idea,” this one may 
well boomerang and do more harm than good if not properly thought out and 
administered. Time, effort, and real planning are required. The idea of 
“taking on a few promising young men” to “get some young blood into the 
company” may well prove a transfusion injurious to patient and donor alike. 
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The study of literature, plans, and methods used by other concerns is well 
worth while. Of especial value are frank discussions with representatives of 
other companies as to the features of their plans which are most or least suc- 
cessful. It is extremely unlikely, however, that any one organization will have 
a program which can be adopted successfully in the whole cloth by another 


company. Information so gathered, however, might well be the starting point 
in designing a program. 


NUMBER TO BE ENGAGED 


Considerable grief may be avoided by an attempt to make an accurate 
determination as to the optimum number of college graduates to be engaged 
each year. It is of course difficult to predict separations from the payroll and 
expansion needs right down to the last man, but this is worth trying. Study of 
past turnover reports should yield average separation rates for college gradu- 
ates, subdivided into terminations, discharges, deaths, retirements, and trans- 
fers. These statistics may then be presented to a top management planning 
group and discussed in terms of the outlook during the next five to ten years. 
If expansion of the company’s business is indicated, it will be important to 
estimate the additional need for college graduates attendant upon such 
expansion. 

The over-all forecast by the top management committee can then be com- 
municated to individual plant managers and department heads. This forecast 
may at the same time serve as an authorization, or even request, to such operat- 
ing executives to requisition and train their pro rata (or individually deter- 
mined) share of the corporation’s over-all needs for college graduates during 
the period specified. There is considerable value in making such estimates 
and authorizations for a three- or even five-year period. 

It is better to err on the short side than on the long in estimating the 
number of men to be engaged during a given future period. If, for example, 
the top management group estimated a need for 25 men per year for the next 
five years, and after the third year it became apparent that this number was 
insufficient to meet over-all needs, the shortage could be partially remedied 
by an accelerated rate of engagements and training during the succeeding two 
years. On the other hand, if too many men were engaged in the face of an 
unfavorable turn in business, it would probably be necessary to lay off some 
of these men. Aside from the financial loss in terminating their services, the 
company would lose heavily in employee morale and in prestige among the 
colleges and universities from which it recruited. 

Engagement of an excessive number of graduates has other distinct dis- 
advantages even if no men are subsequently laid off. Training becomes a 
greater burden on the line organization. Individual attention during training 
is diluted; personal needs and objectives are subordinated to group classes, 
lectures, and inspection trips. Slowness in achieving responsible or interesting 
assignments, and excessive competition for a limited number of promotional 
possibilities, will result in lower morale, dissatisfaction, and subsequent 
organizational friction. A few dissatisfied men in any organization may have 
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ithe same effect on their fellow employees as a few blighted apples on a crate 
of healthy specimens. 


EFFECT ON LINE SUPERVISION 


The effect on first-line supervision must also be carefully gauged. By 
and large, first-line supervisors are not college graduates; many are not even 
high school graduates. They are suspicious of any activity which even indi- 
rectly suggests that top management places a high premium on formal educa- 
tion as a supervisory qualification. The sudden engagement of a large number 
of college graduates may well lead first-line supervision to fear for their 
own positions. At the least, they fear that such men may be inserted into the 
organization above them, forming a hard barrier to the promotional possibili- 
ties formerly existing. 

Conversely, the engagement of too few men may also have certain unde- 
sirable results. Insufficient competition may lead to lack of initiative and 
aggressiveness. Trainees may be pushed too fast in an effort to groom them 
for positions which are waiting to be filled. The quality of over-all training 
frequently suffers through the immediate necessity for specific job training. 
Young men pushed into positions for which they have not received proper 
seasoning may often lack the perspective to handle the human relations aspects 
of their new responsibilities. All these factors make for difficult problems of 
personal adjustment. 

Further up the line, the effect of engaging and training too few young 
men is also felt. Promotion-from-within depends on an adequate number of 
replacements. The most common excuse we hear when we desire to transfer 
a good man is that he cannot be spared at the particular time, that there is no 
one who can immediately replace him. In this respect, each year’s intake of 
young men acts as a pressure on the recruits of prior years, forcing the latter 
and much of the entire organization itself upward and onward as the new 
recruits strive to make a place for themselves. Promotion-from-within 
depends, among other things, on a dynamic and planned progression within 
the organization. The engagement of too few young men at the bottom of 
the ladder eventually means that older men will have to be hired from outside 
to fill some of the more responsible positions. While it is doubtful that any 
company can achieve 100 per cent promotion-from-within, most executives 
will exhaust every possible step before bringing a new employee into a responsi- 
ble post. The effect of engaging outsiders on the morale of other employees 

is too serious to be dismissed lightly. 

Careful planning and constant reappraisal are vital in gauging the com- 
pany’s needs and capacity to train and absorb college graduates. Failures in 
this respect will be attended by sizable fluctuations in each year’s volume and 
the development of the local sore spots previously referred to. 


AUTHORITY TO HIRE 


It simplifies matters to authorize a recruiter or other representative to 
offer employment directly to a qualified applicant at the time of interview or 
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shortly thereafter. Companies which have delegated this authority to the 
recruiter, however, must obviously support his commitments in every respect. 
After the applicant’s acceptance, the recruiter proceeds to make arrangements 


with a plant manager or corporation department head to place the new 
employee under direct supervision. ~ 


It is noteworthy, however, that some organizations formerly following 


this practice have abandoned it for an arrangement whereby the recruiter’s 
main functions are those of screening, referral, and the making of appointments 
between the applicant and the executive in whose department there is a suitable 
opening. This latter policy is gaining in favor and, as a rule, should be recom- 
mended in every instance. 

In one well-known company, it is strongly felt that no applicant should 
be offered employment until he has met his prospective superior and associates 
and has inspected the locale and working conditions of the position offered. 
The offer of employment is made directly by the executive under whom the 
graduate will work. Every offer of employment is confirmed in writing, a 
copy being sent to the home office staff division which referred the graduate 
to the executive for consideration. This kind of arrangement provides the 
applicant with the best possible picture of his future work and opportunities. 
By giving local management responsibility for making employment offers and 
sharing in the choice of their own trainees, full cooperation and direct interest 
are obtained. Plant management and department heads feel that they have 
a personal obligation to do everything possible to insure the new employee’s 
success and well-being. Were the new man recruited by someone in the 
home office and assigned to them for employment, it is doubtful that they would 
feel as much personal responsibility for his training and development. 


‘RELATIONS WITH COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


There is obvious advantage in having recruiting activities handled by a 
single division or several people whose names will become well known at 
colleges and universities. Placement directors and faculty members come to 
identify the company with those individuals and in time will volunteer helpful 
information to their students about employment opportunities in that com- 
pany. Recommendations may even be extended to the recruiter concerning 
older alumni who are seeking new connections. 

It may sometimes be desirable to have the recruiter accompanied by one 
or two men who are particularly interested in interviewing candidates with 
specific interests in connection with current openings in their own departments 
or plants. The regular staff recruiters are often accompanied by a plant per- 
sonnel manager or representative from the research department. Generally 
the recruiter will interview all candidates first, referring to the other company 
representative for more detailed interviews only those in whom he knows his 
associate will be interested. 


Advance Information: Complete information along the following lines 
should be submitted to the college placement director at least one month in 
advance : 


(a) Dates desired for visit 
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(b) Number of recruiters who will be present 
(c) Approximate number of men desired on schedule 
(d) Length of time desired for each interview 
(e) Objective data requested for each student 


(Such as courses, grades, scholastic average, faculty rating, and so forth) 
(f) Names of faculty members desired to meet 
(g) Times of arrival and departure 


The following additional information should be furnished at least two 

weeks in advance of the recruiter’s visit : 

(a) Company literature 

(b) Application forms 

(c) Descriptions of positions open 

All the above items are important, and it may be well to examine some 
of them individually. Some recruiters and personnel men complain that they 
have never been able “to get anything out of” a certain college or university. 
One wonders sometimes how much they in turn “put into” that college or 
university. To reiterate, complete advance information is essential. While 
placement directors and faculty members are always sincerely glad to wel- 
come recruiters and other industrial representatives, they are busy people too 
and cannot halt the daily routine of the campus or unduly change their own 
schedules to accommodate last-minute requests. During the period from 
February through May, it is not uncommon to find three or four companies 
interviewing students on the same campus nearly every day in the week. This 
imposes a heavy burden on the entire college schedule. During the last few 
years, some colleges have had more companies visit their campuses than there 
were students in the senior class! It will obviously pay dividends for the 
recruiter to anticipate all his requirements. 


Let us now examine in greater detail some of the items previously 
referred to. 


Descriptions of Positions Open: Complete details are most helpful here. 
Information should include type of degree required, experience if any, length 
and nature of preliminary training, duties, location, promotional possibilities, 
and starting salary. One company uses a special form for this purpose (see 
following page). As soon as a vacancy occurs, this form is filled out and cir- 
culated within the company in accordance with a system for promotion-from- 
within. If no suitable employees are found within the organization, this form 
is then distributed to all colleges, universities, associations, and other sources 
to whom the company customarily turns for assistance in finding new em- 
ployees. As soon as the position has been filled, prompt notification is dis- 
_ patched to all sources that received the original memorandum. At periodic 
intervals a summary listing is distributed to all sources, providing condensed 
descriptions of all positions still open. 


Application Forms: If the employer desires his application form to be 
completed in advance of interview, it is of course necessary to mail a sufficient 
supply of blanks to the placement director. Some universities have their own 
forms on which students may outline their qualifications, but few placement 
directors object to having students fill out the employer’s forms. If the appli- 
cation form is well designed and provides for complete information, there is 
considerable advantage in having it filled out prior to the visit. Much time 
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which might otherwise have to be devoted to obtaining the student’s history 
and qualifications may thereby be conserved and used to better purpose. 
Every application form should provide space for statement of geographic 
limitations, salary and starting date desired, and exact types of positions which 
the applicant is seeking. If the application form is not well designed (and 
many are not!), it may not be advisable to use it prior to the interview. Many 


applicants are quick to resent forms which are too lengthy, too brief, or poorly 
constructed. 


Company Literature: Of considerable assistance to recruiter and student 
alike are company booklets describing the industry, manufacturing processes, 
company history, training programs, and company benefits. Booklets ex- 
pressly designed for this purpose have long been used by such organizations 
as Bethlehem Steel and General Electric. Distribution to students for study 
in advance of their interviews enables every student to discuss employment 
more intelligently in terms of the particular company’s problems and enables 
the recruiter to spend more time learning about the student’s own interests. 
The average interview lasts only about 20 minutes, so it is desirable that as 
much time as possible be saved for specific rather than general discussion. 


The company booklet is to the student what the application form is to the 
recruiter. 


Faculty Members: Whether faculty opinion concerning a student be 
expressed verbally or in writing to the recruiter, he may usually place reliance 
upon the appraisal. Such appraisals are almost always accurate with respect 
to personal characteristics and technical ability but may occasionally err with 
respect to most suitable field for future work. There is a tendency among 
some faculty members to rate rather severely on technical ability and some- 
what easily on personal characteristics. A number of universities have com- 
posite rating sheets which report independent ratings by three or four faculty 
members. Most universities make a practice of having one or two faculty 
members present at lunch time who can answer the recruiter’s questions about 
men whom he has seen in the morning or will interview in the afternoon. 

Faculty members, in turn, will have questions to put to the interviewer. 
Such questions may be aimed at general information about the company or 
trends and developments in the industry. The recruiter should obviously be 
well informed on such topics and freely impart information which is not con- 
sidered confidential. Answers to technical questions should be avoided unless 
the recruiter is positive he knows exactly what he is talking about. Some 
college professors take sly delight in detecting and pricking holes in fanciful 
bubbles stemming from bombast rather than fact. The recruiter is not ex- 
pected to be a part-time research director on the one hand or the president’s 
confidential assistant on the other, but there will be many areas in which the 

recruiter can furnish helpful information or material. Such material may 
‘include photographs of plants and equipment, flow charts, exhibits of raw 
materials, semi-finished goods and finished goods. Some faculty members 
seek interesting case studies in research or business administration and will 
welcome correspondence or literature of that nature. Some concerns furnish 
as much current information as they can to certain faculty members who 
have been particularly interested in their industry’s problems. Such com- 
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panies often maintain a university mailing list and regularly distribute through 
their public relations department such material as company periodicals, special 
reports, and films. 

These companies have benefited by closer contact with individual faculty 
members, constantly striving to improve relations with those educators who 
determine in large measure the technical competence of their future employees. 
Many faculty members have had industrial experience and possess a surpris- 
ing amount of practical knowledge concerning specific processes and problems. 
Such men could hold responsible, and probably better-paid, positions in indus- 
try but choose instead to teach because they feel they have a mission to accom- 
plish. Industry should recognize their contributions and help them in every 
way possible to keep abreast of current trends and developments. 


Number of Men to Be Interviewed: The recruiter can exercise but par- 
tial control over this factor. The type of men he wishes to see, the number 
available, and the number interested will be determining factors. It must 
also be remembered that a certain obligation is owed the university for the 
privilege of interviewing students. The placement director may be in the 
position of having to include on some companies’ schedules men in whom 
he knows the companies would not be interested. He cannot very well refuse 
a student permission to see a company representative, particularly if the student 
has expressed interest well in advance of the recruiter’s visit. State-sponsored 
institutions are particularly sensitive on this subject. In any event, the place- 
ment director is not so much concerned about placement of the top quarter 
or second quarter of the senior class; his main concern is with members in 
the lower half of the class, and he may resent an attempt by any company to 
interview only men on a high level of scholastic attainment. It is best not 
to ask for any special favors of this nature. The most popular recruiters will 
meet and talk with each student, no matter how unfavorable his record or 
appearance may be, in a frank, gracious manner which shows sincere appre- 
ciation of that student’s interest in the company. There is opportunity here 
for a fine industrial public relations job. 

To conclude this point, it is seldom that recruiters have cause to com- 
plain of lack of volume. A 20-minute interview for each student will permit 
a total schedule of more than 20 students a day. This is quite enough for 
the average interviewer, and he knows when it is over that he has put in a 
full day’s work. Occasionally it will be necessary to interview 30 or more 
candidates in one day. (The writer well remembers being confronted at one 
university with a schedule of 53 men in a single day.) Obviously the length 
of each interview must be sharply curtailed in such cases. It is far better, 
however, to take two or even three days than to attempt to rush through a 
big schedule in one day. 


THE RECRUITER AND THE INTERVIEW 


There is no one way to interview. Interviewing technique depends to a 
considerable extent upon the age and attributes of the interviewer himself. 
There is no noticeable tendency on the part of industry to seek any particular 
type of personality or background as ideal for recruiting. Few recruiters, 
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however, resemble popular conceptions of high-powered salesmen, public rela- 
tions, or “front” men. But the majority of them are quite self-assured and 
possess more than average amount of social and cultural maturity. They dress 
well but not conspicuously; they are highly courteous and sincere, but not 
unctuous. Most of them give the impression of wearing well and doing their 
work seriously but with considerable enthusiasm. It is important that they 
like people and that people like them. It is obvious that the caliber of the 
man selected as a recruiter will have a direct bearing upon the quality of 
college graduates engaged by his company. 

In age, recruiters range anywhere from 25 to 65, with the majority prob- 
ably in the age group of 30 to 40. With few exceptions, they are all college 
graduates; professional graduates are probably in the minority, even those 
who recruit professional men. The superiors to whom they report are gen- 
erally either top industrial relations men or chief executives, such as presidents, 
vice presidents, or assistants to the president. 

Little uniformity seems to exist in the pattern of their previous experi- 
ence. It may be a limitation that some such men lack thorough industrial 
experience which can serve as a background for their present responsibilities. 
These recruiters are quite dependent upon what other people in their com- 
pany tell them regarding working conditions, policies, and opportunities. 
There are, of course, notable exceptions. Many large and small companies 
alike entrust such activities only to men who are thoroughly acquainted with 
their own company and are personally familiar with the work environment 
and the likes and dislikes of certain executives. 

Whatever his background, however, each recruiter tends to create his own 
atmosphere. Some men affect an attitude of casual informality; some are as 
serious and business-like as the treasurer at the annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers; still others display the eagerness of a fraternity rushing chairman. 

The advantages of a planned interview cannot be too firmly stressed. 
There is no time for a long, rambling conversational piece. There are definite 
facts and opinions the recruiter must seek to determine in the short space of 
time allotted to each man. The techniques of skillful interviewing should be 
studied and learned well by every recruiter, for within the few minutes he has 
with each man he must accomplish the following : 


(a) Put the applicant at ease 

(b) Establish a friendly but impersonal atmosphere 

(c) Secure essential facts regarding the applicant’s qualifications 

(d) Ascertain the applicant’s interests and problems 

(e) Explain employment possibilities in terms of his interests 

(f{) “Sell” the company to the candidate 

(g) State details regarding further interviews, applications, or correspondence. 


The reader’s thoughts may have lingered questioningly on the phrase 
“Sell the company.” Let us add “Do not oversell!” Most college students 
pride themselves on their ability to discern “propaganda”; they will distrust 
a too glowing account of an industrial Utopia in which every college graduate 
has only to hang up his diploma, work faithfully for 10 years, and then be 
given the vice presidency or plant managership. Yes, there may be men who 
have gone to the top in a few years, but by and large today’s college graduate 
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has forgotten Horatio Alger. The college senior today asks not whether he 
will have his own private office but what are the company’s policies on train- 
ing, promotion, and merit increases. He asks not what his title or authority 
will be, but what are the company’s plans for expansion, what percentage of 
the total sales market does its product now enjoy. 

Though the recruiter may lack authority to hire, he has a considerable 
responsibility both to his company and to the students he interviews. In his 
desire to “get a good man,” he may ignore the candidate’s own special inter- 
ests and abort them by influencing the student to accept a specific position 
he is trying to fill. If the student is misled, no matter how much in good 
faith, he may be done irreparable harm. Some other company he turned down 
or failed to interview may have been offering exactly what he was seeking. 
However, he may not discover his mistake until after he actually starts to 
work. Then, unfortunately, it is probably too late to discuss employment with 
other organizations. He would doubtless be courteously informed that the 
1947 quotas have been filled and that, while he might be considered in 1948, 
preference even then will be given to 1948 graduates. So we repeat: do not 
oversell. It is far better to discuss the company’s programs and job open- 
ings in a straightforward manner than to assure the applicant that everything 
is going to operate in most direct fashion for his own unremitting special 
benefit. Let the applicant be the judge of whether your openings fit his 
particular objectives. 

Although it is preferable to let the student do as much talking as possible 
—we learn nothing while we are talking ourselves—in some interviews the 
applicant will constantly throw the burden of conversation back to the recruiter. 
The latter also often gets the impression that such applicants are not genu- 
inely interested in his company but just came to see him and hear him talk. 
Surprisingly enough, this is frequently the case. Some placement directors 
actually do advise their seniors to have a few “practice interviews” before 
tackling the representative of the company in which they are really interested. 
Here the recruiter will find a philosophical attitude quite an asset. 

Nevertheless he can render a real service in such instances and, indeed, 
in most of his interviews. Applicants greatly appreciate hearing recruiters 
explain industrial organization and describe specific occupational duties and 
functions. There is much loose occupational terminology in industry and 
university alike. Such titles as “application engineer,’ “project engineer,” 
“development engineer,” “designer,” “technical service representative,” “sales 
engineer,” and “industrial engineer” are bandied about with too little defini- 
tion or understanding. Little real vocational guidance or counseling is fur- 
nished in our universities. Students pick up what they can in conversations 
with their professors, friends, and families, but there is insufficient expert 
assistance available to them. The majority may have tentative ideas as to 
which of the major fields they desire to enter, but by and large they possess 
only the vaguest notions of the specific positions they wish to make their objec- 
tives. In fact, it is not unusual for the student to inform the recruiter that 
he is interested in “research or sales,” or that he would consider either 
“development or general administration.” 
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Though the recruiter should studiously refrain from counseling, in many 
cases it is difficult to do so. It is quite in order, however, to explain the 
duties of certain positions or the functions of various specialized divisions in 
his own company. As students listen to successive recruiters describe func- 
tions in their own concerns, they gradually acquire a better understanding of 
industrial organization and the functions for which the they themselves are 
best suited. 

The recruiter should make written notes of each interview. This is best 
accomplished after the interview, but when there is a heavy schedule it is of 
course necessary to take notes during the interview. These notes will later 
serve to refresh the recruiter’s memory on the student’s qualifications, inter- 
ests, and starting salary desired. 


STARTING SALARY 


The question of starting salary is not particularly troublesome in most 
cases. The college graduate with a bachelor’s degree expects that any offer 
he receives will be somewhere within the range offered by the best-known 
companies. He will look with extreme suspicion upon any firm which offers 
less and with mild surprise at any which offers more. Starting salaries at 
the present time for men without any experience range from $200 to $265 
per month, the average offer being about $225. Some companies make addi- 
tional allowances for men with families or for veterans. Generally speaking, 
moving expenses are not paid for single men without previous experience. 
Expenses incidental to interviews before employment are invariably reim- 
bursed to the applicant. 


ETHICS 


One final word with respect to recruiting: Business ethics and courtesy 
are just as important in this field as in any other business activity. It does 
not pay to sharpshoot against your competitors, to talk down any other com- 
pany in which an applicant may be interested, or to make remarks in public 
about the weaknesses of certain colleges or universities. Letters of apprecia- 
tion to placement directors or faculty members are just as much in order as 
a thank-you letter to any other host who has entertained you for one or two 
days. And, although extensive stenographic services may be required, always 
answer all letters, inquiries, and applications as promptly and courteously as 
possible. 


TRAINING 


The types of training programs designed for recent college graduates 
range anywhere from a one-day plant tour to a two-, three-, or even five- 
year plan. Each quite naturally reflects the particular conditions of the indus- 
try, the organization of the company, and the individuality and objectives of 
top management. 

It must be recognized that any adequate training program is costly—in 
money, time, and effort. The latter two considerations may be proportion- 
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ately more costly to management than the salary paid the trainee during the 
non-productive phase of his training. But, assuming that a reasonably well- 
balanced program is designed, the likelihood is that the training will in the 
long run be less costly to the company than no program at all. It is of little 
avail to recruit a group of young Phi Beta Kappas or Tau Beta Pis as future 
executive material—and then leave it up to each man to work out his own 
salvation and progress within the company. Such thinking only breeds 
internal dissension, disillusionment, and a high turnover rate among gradu- 
ates. Belief in the law of survival of the fittest or the theory that “a good 
man always gets to the top” may indeed have not deterred many of our present- 
day executives in their rise to the top, but present-day college graduates have 
been led to believe that under scientific management key personnel and an 
efficient organization can be more readily developed by planned training and 
job progression. The college graduate’s final decision regarding acceptance 
of an employment offer is materially affected by the types of training pro- 
grams offered by companies competing for his services. 

Generally speaking, the recent college graduate wants a good training 
program. He hopes that it will not be too long, and he fervently hopes that 
it will not be overly academic. He regards the best program as one which 
will give him initially the broad background of the industry, company, process, 
and organization, and will then be followed by intensive, practical, on-the-job 
instruction. He desires to start making a name for himself as soon as pos- 
sible, but he has a rather healthy, even if temporary, respect for what he does 
not know about the world of business. He would like his company to help 
orient him in that new world before he handles assignments in which he might 
betray his ignorance of the rules of the game. 


CURRENT TRAINING METHODS 


Present methods for training college graduates may be classified roughly 
as follows: 


(a) On-the-job 
(Concentration on the specific considerations of home department and actual 
techniques needed in initial assignments) 

(b) General Induction and Orientation 
(Explanation of processes and organization, observation tours and/or visits 
of varied duration in major units or departments) 

(c) Classroom 
(Lectures, assigned reading, reports, tests) 

(d) Job Rotation or Progression 
(Succession of job assignments according to predetermined plan. Designed 
to give trainee first-hand knowledge of different phases of company opera- 
tions. Depends on ability to construct certain jobs in such fashion as to per- 
mit high turnover of incumbents without disrupting departmental functions.) 


Many programs employ combinations of two, three, or all of the above 
methods. Each method has its own particular merits; there is considerable 
advantage in employing as many of these methods as practicable in order to 
sustain interest. It is obviously important, however, to keep constantly in 
mind that training is only a means to an end, not an end in itself. The basic 
objectives of most programs generally include: (1) adequate working knowl- 
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edge of the company ; (2) preparation for specific responsibility ; and (3) gen- 
eration of a high degree of morale. 

Each item in the program should be subjected to the test of whether or 
not it is essential to attainment of the program’s objectives. This point leads 
directly to several considerations applicable to training in general. 


DETAILED WRITTEN OUTLINE 


The importance of a detailed written outline cannot be overstressed. 
Such an outline indicates rather accurately the total time required and insures 
that important items will not be overlooked. By focusing attention on What, 
Where, When, Why, Who, and How, the outline will help prevent aimless 
wandering and uncertainty as to responsibility. Preparation of the outline 
is a major task in itself, requiring considerable thought and time in collabora- 
tion between the staff training specialist and line executives. It is highly 
advisable to construct the detailed outline and have it approved prior to engag- 
ing the trainees. 


DURATION OF TRAINING PERIOD 


As mentioned before, the average college graduate wants a training pro- 
gram. The further he progresses in the program, however, the shorter he 
desires that program to be. After the first two or three weeks as a trainee, 
he is quite prepared to discuss, very objectively of course, certain improve- 
ments which the company should immediately effect with respect to his own 
training. Several weeks later he will probably have further suggestions— 
but may have become partially reconciled to some of the company’s past errors. 
A year or so after his training, he may look back, with the mellowness born 
of seniority, and compare the “weaknesses” of the then current training pro- 
gram against the advantages of his own “hard-earned experience.” And so 
it goes. Rest assured, the trainee himself will always have some positive 
ideas! Some will say the program is too long, some too short. The same 
man may make both statements—at different times. 

Though some of the complaints and queries might occasionally try the 
patience of Job, they are well worth heeding and even soliciting. Some use- 
ful ideas may be gained. At the very least, the tenor of the remarks may 
lead to better understanding and future placement of individual trainees. 

The duration of the formal phase of the program can be determined only 
by the program’s objectives and the length of time which the line and staff 
organization can spare from other duties. Certain dangers exist in having 
too short a program on the one hand or too long a one on the other. A short 
program may be too superficial to be productive of worthwhile results. It 
may actually be a disservice to both the trainee and the company if it creates 
a false assumption that the former is “trained” or prepared to do or know 
something which lack of adequate time, association, and participation may 
have rendered impossible. The trainee’s morale may be lowered by what he 
considers a superficial gesture to “do something for him.” 

During a long, intensive program, however, it becomes increasingly dif- 
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ficult to maintain interest and enthusiasm. Impatience or listlessness may 
become apparent. These attitudes are also often the sign of too much class- 
room-type training, such as lectures, assigned reading and written reports, 
or lack of sufficient contact with actual operations and line personnel. 


ASSOCIATION WITH LINE EXECUTIVES 


However able the staff training supervisor may be, the trainee uncon- 
sciously still regards him as a teacher and sort of St. Peter with whom he has 
to reckon before completely effecting the transition between academic and 
industrial worlds. The trainee desires, without offending the training man, 
to have as much contact as possible with line executives, particularly those 
under whom he believes he would like to work. This is natural, and every 
effort should be made to bring trainees into frequent contact with such men. 
As much training as possible—particularly in on-the-job techniques and 
explanations of process—should be conducted by production department heads. 
The same is true with respect to service functions : the subject of quality control 
should be handled by the Inspection Department or Control Laboratory ; pro- 
duction control should be explained by the Planning Department or Production 
Control Department ; etc. 

In companies which provide several weeks’ experience in each department, 
an opportunity is usually afforded the trainee to become acquainted with mem- 
bers of the supervisory force. It is often the practice for department heads 
and trainees alike to indicate at the conclusion of the training period their 
respective preferences as to permanent assignments. The personnel manager 
or plant manager generally gives final approval to permanent assignments. 

The foregoing is not intended to derogate the importance or responsibility 
of the training supervisor. On him must fall the major burden of all staff 
work: planning, scheduling, tours, introductions, reports, and so forth. If the 
training program involves general orientation and rotation, it is imperative 
that such work be handled by a training specialist or some other staff man 
who can devote the necessary time to it. As a rule, the line organization itself 
cannot delegate a full-time person to handle the over-all planning and daily 
administrative details connected with training. 


EXAMPLE OF A TRAINING PROGRAM 


It may be of interest to examine briefly a program recently designed by 
one company along the foregoing lines. An over-all master plan for the recruit- 
ment and in-plant training of college graduates was designed by a top man- 
agement committee, assisted by a staff representative of the industrial relations 
department. The manufacturing manager transmitted this plan to individual 
plant managers, with the request that detailed local programs be constructed 
in conformance with the broad outline of the master plan. 

Plant managers delegated to their training supervisors or other staff men 
the responsibility for designing detailed programs to meet local needs and 
conditions. The training supervisor consulted the head of each major plant 
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department and in collaboration with him constructed that portion of the 
program which concerned his department. 

If it appears at the time of his engagement by this company that a trainee 
is destined for a particular department or activity, a “technical adviser” is 
appointed who can furnish guidance and technical direction to the trainee 
throughout the training period. The training supervisor, however, carries 
most of the burden during the initial phase of the program. 

The first phase, consisting of a 13-week period of departmental rotation, 
was called the Introductory Period. During this time the trainee spends a 
week or more in each major productive and non-productive department. At 
the beginning of his assignment in each department, he is furnished a check 
list of questions to which he must secure answers. He may in addition be 
given a written assignment, hear several lectures, or participate in a con- 
ference. Stress has been placed upon the importance of intelligently seeking 
his own answers rather than upon having the company present to him the 
desired information with the hope that it might be absorbed. He is introduced 
to all members of supervision and group leaders on his shift and encouraged 
to converse with anyone in the department after he has been introduced and 
his visit explained. Before moving on to the next department, the trainee’s 
answers are checked and any misunderstandings are cleared up. 

The Introductory Period is followed by the second phase, or Apprentice 
Period. Like the introductory phase, the Apprentice Period lasts 13 weeks. 
Now, however, the trainees are assigned to only one or, at most, two depart- 
ments. It is hoped that these departments will be the same ones whose 
capacity to absorb additional employees prompted the original requisitions 
for trainees with specific educational backgrounds and occupational interests. 
Thus, if a trainee were a chemist, his technical adviser would be the chief 
plant chemist and his training objective during the Apprentice Period would 
be the Control Laboratory. If it had developed during the Introductory 
Period, however, that his own best interests and that of the plant would 
be better served by a different assignment, an effort is made to effect such a 
change. If the change cannot be made within the particular plant, an investi- 
gation is made of the possibility of suitable assignments at other plants. 

During the Apprentice Period, emphasis is placed upon comprehending 
in detail the processes and problems in the one or two departments selected. 
Actual working assignments may occasionally be given, but no duties which 
are customarily handled by hourly-paid personnel are ever assigned. 

At the end of the Apprentice Period, the trainee’s performance and 
capabilities are appraised by a review committee consisting of two or three 
executives who have been most familiar with his training and performance. 
The review is conducted in similar fashion to, and makes use of the same 
form as, the periodic review of other plant supervisory and professional 
personnel. The trainee’s review is discussed with him. He is then reclassi- 
fied to a regular occupational title and is assigned specific duties and a 
permanent department. Soon after the termination of his training period, 
he is included in a group of other supervisory personnel from his plant who 
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will spend one week visiting the home office, the sales office, and various 
central service departments such as research, standards, and engineering. 
This latter program has been in effect in the company since 1945, and by 
affording opportunity for personal contact between plant supervisors and 
top executives has helped improve relations among all levels of management. 
The participants in this program have evidenced considerable enthusiasm in 
learning more of the company’s organizational structure and plans for the 
future. 

While there has been insufficient experience to appraise the long-term 
results of its training program for college graduates, the company referred 
to here feels that it is on the right track. The trainees are reported to like 
the entire program, and members of plant management have declared that 
it has substantially reduced total learning time required under previous plans. 


AN INVESTMENT IN THE FUTURE 


To conceive of training programs for college graduates as but external 
exhibitions of progressive management, like Christmas ornaments to be pro- 
duced once a year for brief showing, is expensive public relations and may 
give rise to accusations of misrepresentation. Companies that really believe 
in training recognize that it must be a continuous process throughout each 
man’s career. Often this latter aspect of training is termed “development”— 
the primary difference between the two terms being that “development” refers 
to specific needs of the individual, whereas “training” may refer to general 
needs of the group. 

The college graduate desires assurance that active interest and assistance 
in his development will not terminate at the conclusion of the formal training 
program. Some companies can today provide that assurance—through merit 
rating, a system for promotion from within, planned job progression, aid in 
self-education, and programs designed to develop junior and senior executives. 
Such companies do more than just state that their employees are their most 
important assets—they are actually doing something about it! They have 
recognized that tomorrow’s profit-and-loss statement may depend in large 
measure on today’s investment in the leaders of the future. 
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SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF MERIT vs. SENIORITY 
IN LAYOFF 


By WILBUR R. HANAWALT 
Supervisor, Industricl Relations 
ATF, Inc. 


One of the major problems that always accompanies a layoff of any proportion 
is that of seniority versus ability in the selection of employees to be separated. 
At the close of the war, particularly, many companies were faced with the 
dilemma of reconciling length of service with job efficiency in deciding where 
to cut back. ATF—no exception in this respect—did, however, work out a 
solution which has had exceptional results. In this article the author describes 
a union-approved plan, permitting equal consideration of seniority and ability 


factors, which appreciably improved the productivity and morale of the post- 
layoff workforce. 


S the end of the conflict in Europe became imminent, American Type 

Founders, Inc., like other companies which had concentrated almost 
entirely on war work, began to prepare for the return to a peacetime economy. 
We knew that the transition to peace would be accompanied by special 
problems and that, if our postwar planning program was to be effective, we 
would have to be in a position to make cutbacks in our greatly expanded 
employment lists. What we wanted to do was to “lay off” in such a way that 
we would be completely fair ; and at the same time we were anxious to improve 
the quality of our workforce in order to meet peacetime competition. 

In a sense we were ready for the job. Our personnel records were good. 
We had complete background data on each individual on our payrolls. Records 
of absences had been kept and performance reviews conducted every three 
months. Best of all, in defining “seniority” our union contract laid equal 
emphasis on “length of continuous service” and “ability to do the job in a 
workmanlike manner.” What we actually had to do was to determine how 
we could apply our knowledge of an employee’s performance and ability 
equally with his period of service in making selections for a layoff. 

Our plan for accomplishing this was simple. An employee’s status was 
judged by his relation to the group based on the factors of length of service 
and ability to do the job. A decile interval scale was set up for both seniority 
and performance, and each member of our personnel was rated by both scales. 


SENIORITY AND ABILITY RATINGS 


Our first step was to review the length of service of all employees and, 
on the basis of this review, they were divided into 10 equal groups. Those 
with the shortest period of employment were placed in Group 1, the next tenth 
in Group 2, and this process was continued until the entire list had been 
covered. When the review was completed we discovered that all employees 
who had been hired after January 1, 1945, had the lowest seniority and that 
those who had come to us before January, 1934, were in the tenth or highest 
group on the basis of service alone. 

After the completion of the seniority review we conducted a similar check 
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on ability and performance. In effect, the records of performance scores for 
the past six months were translated into an ability code. A committee com- 
posed of the immediate supervisor or line foreman and either the head fore- 
man or superintendent was responsible for the fairness and accuracy of 
performance reviews. An employee was graded in terms of quantity of 
acceptable output, quality of output, dependability, record of absences, ability 
to follow instructions, group loyalty, and flexibility in changing from one 
product or set of conditions to another product and different methods. The 
ratings were recorded on an 11-point scale ranging from “unsatisfactory” to 
“outstanding,” and the scores given the various individuals in each occupation 
were compared to their relative performance. Of course we were aware that 
these scores were not completely accurate in relation to an absolute scale, but 
we believed them to be a reliable measure in revealing an individual’s status 
within the entire employee list. We analyzed each person’s average score for 
the past two performance reviews and determined the numerical limits to these 
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ABILITY DECILE INTERVAL 


Figure 1 


Percentage distribution of employees by ability scores as of 4/1/45 
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scores for each tenth of the employees. Individuals were then assigned to their 
proper groups. 

To check the accuracy of the merit grouping, we had the supervisor of 
each major division rank all his employees in terms of over-all worth to the 
company. By dividing this list into 10 equal groups, we came up with a 
second ability code for each employee. We placed the ability codes together 
and noted any unusual factors in the employee situation, such as awards for 
suggestions, unusual number of absences, safety records, or other significant 
items. This information was placed on a card for each employee, and an 
over-all review was made for each worker with his supervisor to rationalize 
any discrepancies. For example, in any case where the performance review 
differed by more than two points from the supervisor’s ranking, it was 
immediately questioned and the supervisor and the Personnel Analyst came 
to an agreement on the proper merit code to be assigned to the individual. 
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ABILITY OEGILE INTERVAL 
Figure 2 


Percentage distribution of employees by ability scores as of 5/1/46 
(using scores established 4/1/45) 
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ERVICE STATUS 
Figure 3 


Separations in relation to ability and service status (4/1/45 to 5/16/46). The entire graph 
represents total employees as of April 1, 1945, plotted as to status in ability and in length 
of service. The shaded areas are those in which layoffs and related separations occurred. 

Applying a length-of-service standard, all layoffs would occur in Blocks A and B; 
with a straight ability standard such layoffs would occur in Blocks A and C. In Block A 
all employees were separated except 11 per cent which included special cases such as 
returned service men. In Block B (representing high ability and low length of service) 
127 (65 per cent) were separated, and 69 (35 per cent) remained. In Block C (those 
having high length of service and low ability) 104 were separated (53 per cent) leaving 
91 or 47 per cent. In Block D (high ability and high seniority) no layoffs took place— 
only unavoidable separations. 

This graph portrays the balance which was maintained in reducing personnel in 
accordance with length of service and ability on the job. 
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The seniority code was then combined with the merit code, and we had 
a fairly regular grouping of code numbers varying from 11 (the lowest) to 
1010 (the highest). These codes were entered on each employee’s personnel 
record ready for use when reductions were necessary. 


PREPARING THE LAYOFF LIST 


On VE-Day major war contract cancellations. came quickly and after 
V J-Day further cancellations were ordered by the government. Our layoff 
list was prepared by using the established codes, starting with 11 and advanc- 
ing to 21, 12, 22, 13, 23, 31, 32, 33, etc., and progressing equally in each of the 
two codes (ability and seniority). The layoff lists were scanned for excep- 
tional cases—reemployed veterans and employees to whom unusual obligations 
existed. The very nature of the layoff enabled us to use our listing on a plant- 
wide or on a departmental basis as needed. Union officials were called in and 
our plan was explained to them in detail. They reviewed with us the layoff 
list and we found they had few objections. Where a difference of opinion 


occurred, we discussed it with them and came to an agreement before the 
layoff took place. 


RESULTS 


The results are shown graphically in the accompanying charts made after 
a complete readjustment of personnel. As indicated in Figure 3, 53 per cent 
of those in Block C (those having long seniority and low merit codes) were 
laid off, whereas had we worked on a straight seniority basis all would have 
been retained. In Block B (low length of service but high merit score) 35 
per cent were continued on their jobs, and these would have been lost to us 
under the seniority system. In Block A (low seniority, low merit) 89 per cent 
were separated, and only a normal unavoidable turnover occurred in Block D. 

We are convinced that this selective layoff system has substantially im- 
proved the productivity of our employee group. Unquestionably, it has had 
a tremendous beneficent influence on the morale of our personnel. 








A CASE REPORT ON EMPLOYEE RATING 


By HARVEY A. STACKMAN, JR. 
Personnel Administrator 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury, Conn. 


A six-step merit rating program which employees consider equitable and 
which foremen find highly useful was developed by Scovill Manufacturing 
Company over a period of several months. Described in detail by Mr. 
Stackman, the program is especially noteworthy for the emphasis it places 
on careful supervisory training (and follow-up training) in the technique 
of rating. The various forms used in implementing the program are illus- 
trated, and an appendix presents the complete text of instructions to depart- 
ment heads and foremen. 


ECOGNIZING that the management tool of formal merit rating can be 
successfully employed for a number of personnel administration purposes, 
Scovill Manufacturing Company at various times has used it to aid in the 
selection of both candidates for promotion and individuals for subsequent spe- 
cial training. Employees have been informed about work habits or attitudes 
which brought them lower ratings, in the hope that they might improve their 
performance. Supervisors have been asked to prepare ratings as a measure 
of their own capacity for leadership, and have been coached on rating results 
to aid their own growth. Probationary employees are merit-rated before they 
are permitted to become regular employees after 60 days of service. The 
employment interviewers have used rating results to check on the accuracy 
of selection and correctness of placement. These applications, and a host of 
others, however, are relatively minor ones compared to the role merit rating 
plays in the wage administration program. 


WAGE ADMINISTRATION 


Wage administration, as conceived by Scovill, is a closely integrated 
series of specific techniques, grouped under a central department, to carry 
out a rather loosely stated informal wage policy. The informal wage policy, 
itself a flexible series of understandings rather than a hard-and-fast rulebook, 
is well understood by operating management. Recommendations for changes 
are made from time to time by the heads of the operating departments of the 
company and approved by company executives. The essence of these guides 
is expressed in informal memoranda, E. R. Notices (Standard Practice 
Instructions), posted letters to employees, and in the labor agreement signed 
with the union bargaining agent. The following programs implement this 
policy: job evaluation or job rating, incentive wages or piecework, and wage 
control. _ 

Wage control includes: (a) the construction of wage scales and wage- 
schedule-guides using periodic statistical analysis of area and industry wage 
surveys; (b) a daily review of individual earnings under the incentive system; 
(c) a careful check on all promotions, transfers, and new hirings with 
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respect to wage rates; and (d) the merit rating and merit increase program. 

The purpose of this discussion is to present a case study of merit rating 
within the framework of wage administration in the Scovill Manufacturing 
Company. It is not offered as a final answer to this difficult problem. It is 


intended simply to state what one company has done. Criticism will be 
welcomed. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A PROGRAM 


The initial proposal to revise the existing merit rating program was 
broached on December 19, 1944, at a meeting of department heads. Discussion 
showed that some department heads were enthusiastic about individual merit 
reports, while others felt it was better to “let sleeping dogs lie.” It was 
recognized that all supervisors rate their employees, whether intentionally or 
not. Since merit rating was going on anyway, the need for “system,” to 
eliminate some of the chance elements, was apparent. Measures to forestall 
the necessity of making decisions concerning wages under pressure were 
deemed desirable. All agreed that there was insufficient understanding of 
employee rating and of the proper reasons for granting merit wage increases 
on the part of foremen and others accustomed to make wage recommendations. 
The relation of employee merit rating to wartime wage stabilization regula- 
tions and probable union negotiations was discussed. It was considered 
desirable to reduce the points on which reasonable men could disagree by 
establishing company yardsticks for employee rating similar to those existing 
in job rating. Possible rating plans and revisions were passed around the 
group and discussed. A subcommittee was finally appointed to prepare a 
recommended revision for the whole committee. 

The merit rating subcommittee consisted of the factory superintendent 
and an assistant to the mills superintendent, under the chairmanship of the 
wage administrator. This subcommittee met several times and devised a 
tentative rating form. The department head committee took this form under 
advisement and sought the opinion of company executives. The form was 
returned to the subcommittee with a request to shorten it and write instruc- 
tions. A final revised form was resubmitted to the main committee, which 
went over each rating item in detail and settled the use to be made of the 
form. This developmental stage took some five months to complete. 

The merit rating form was now tried out with a small group of foremen. 
Based on this trial application, a set of instructions for use was developed. 
A series of rater training conferences were then held. To lead these confer- 
ences, a rating conference leader was appointed for each major operating 
division—six in all. These instructors met to develop jointly a conference 
program for the training of merit raters and review raters. The wage admin- 
istrator acted as chairman of these planning sessions and later as instructor 
for the miscellaneous departments which had no regular instructor. Through- 
out the subsequent installation of the new rating program, these conference 


leaders acted as rating advisers and helped the foremen to make the system 
work. 
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STEPS OF PROGRAM 


The merit rating program finally devised consisted of the following six 
steps: 


Step 1. Conference sessions with the raters and review raters led by 
special, temporary instructors. The instructors attempted to impart uniform 
directions, and to answer questions concerning the program. This series 
consisted of three two-hour sessions, held two days apart. The sessions were 
attended by some 20 raters, meeting on company time. 


Step 2. A set of written instructions attempting to duplicate as much 
of the material covered by the conferences as possible. These instructions 


were intended to permit foremen to refresh their memories from time to time: 


when making a rating. A set of these instructions on file in every supervisory 
office makes possible individual instruction for newly appointed supervisors. 
Consisting of four typewritten pages, they were issued as E. R. Notices 
(Standard Practice Instructions) and have been amended by five subsequent 
supplements. A compendium of the amended rules is given in the Appendix. 


Step 3. An employee merit rating form (Fig. 1) for use in rating all 
hourly paid production and maintenance employees. This form was revised 
after opinions had been solicited from raters and review raters, but it retains 
the characteristics of the original. In use, a new copy of this form is sub- 
mitted for each employee once every six’ months. At the midpoint of the 
six-month interval, employee status is reviewed without rerating by the rater- 
supervisor. Thus each employee’s merit status is reviewed four times a year. 
Additional reviews and reratings are made should the employee’s status 
change or should additional wage increases be recommended. 


Step 4. An employee merit rating summary form (Fig. 2), which is used 
to force a normal distribution of ratings within a department. In expecting 
a normal distribution of ratings, the Scovill Manufacturing Company is not 
entering the controversy of whether or not employee characteristics are 
normally distributed in a restricted population of employees. Used principally 
for wage control, however, a forced distribution of ratings is necessary to 
achieve the wage administration objective of payment according to over-all 
merit, while keeping the average of all pay rates within a rate range as close 
to the midpoint as possible. 


Step 5. Follow-up meetings with each group of raters to report back to 
them on the actual rating distribution attained and to answer questions. The 
questions asked indicate the main areas of slow acceptance on the part of 
foremen of specific features of the rating system. These follow-up meetings 
lasted about an hour and were held some six months after the initial ratings. 


Step 6. Refresher training meetings to repeat the instructions originally 
given. Newly made supervisors were welcomed at these sessions. For the 
most part, actual experiences of the raters in using the rating form constituted 
the material for these conferences. Two sessions of two hours each are 
held. This part of the program is still in process. All meetings are held on 
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EMPLOYEE MERIT RATING 


(Third Revision—7/15/46) 


ATTENDANCE RECORD Employee's Name 





























Date 
From.... To oon Room RPI Tice scsccenstscbccccaniec setae: 
staid Days. Hrs. Illness........ Rated by. , Date. 
(Foreman) (and) 
ce ID cncecccescctssinteesd Hrs. Other 
Usually at workplace on time: yesC] no[) | 
Abuses daily personal time: yes) no() | 
| 
Reviewed by. Date. Reviewed by. Date. | 





DIRECTIONS 


Please read the entire blank carefully before marking any part of it. 


2 
3. Exercise careful judgment in interpreting facts and records. 
4 


| 
| 
You need not mark a question which does not apply to the job. | 
Be fair in indicating your true evaluation of each employee. | 
| 
} 


SUMMARY OF DUTIES—(What duties do you expect from the Employee?) 
This is important. If necessary consult the job evaluation sheet. If you are unfamiliar with his duties you cannot know whether or not the em- 


ployee has fulfilled them 














Item 1. QUALITY OF WORK 


| In what bracket would you check the result of the employee’s work? Consider accuracy and neatness. 
| time? Consult your employee's record for the good and bad work. 


- + - + 
7 ff ome oe. 
Does he do work which Does he usually do pass- 


barely gets by? Are errors able work but sometimes 
common? makes mistakes? 


Is his work right the first 


ea + 
<2 s ee 
Does he consistently do 


outstanding work? Are 
errors very rare? | 


= + 
fi ff} 
Does he usually do good 


work? Are mistakes un- 
common? 





Item 2. QUANTITY OF WORK 


| Please refer to employee's record for facts concerning speed of output of good work. 
; Oo oOo og Oo og 
Is he a slow worker? Does Does he produce the re- Is he a fast worker? Does 


he turn out less than he quired amount of work? he usually do more than 
should? required? 


Item 3. VERSATILITY AND ADAPTABILITY of employee: Consider the job knowledge of the employee, his ability to do several 
| different jobs, and the ease with which he learns new duties or meets changing job conditions. 


- + 
[) fF. 
Does he produce an excep- 


tional amount? Is he un- 
usually fast? 





- + 
|. «oe 


- + 
Bes ee 


- ~ 
O oO O 


- + 
[3 £3... f9 





Is this person a one job 
employee just filling re- 


| quirements? Is he limited 


in job knowledge? 


Can he shift from one job 
to another but only with 
repeat instructions? Needs 
guidance. 


Knowing one job, can and 
does he do other related 
work without special in- 
structions? 


Capable of doing success- 
fully several lines of work 
as need arises. 








Fic. 1 


Merit rating form developed by Scovill Manufacturing 
Company and used as the basis of rater training conferences. 
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| 
| 
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Employee’s Name. 


Date. 





Item 4. DEPENDABILITY of employee: Consider acceptance of responsibility and conscientiousness in completing work. 


- a 
= oes ae 


- a 
Mm O O 


: ~ 
- i ie 


- + 
* ie? ee 





Does this employee’s work 
have to be followed up 
constantly? 


Item 5. WILLINGNESS of employee: Consider the way in which he acceptsr 


- + 
* ia: aes 


Does only the important 
work have to be followed 
up? 


- + 
O Oo 0 


Does the employee follow 
instructions and can he be 
depended upon for success- 
ful completion of work? 


ponsibility, appli 


hi 


Can and does the employee 
make his own decisions 
and do you depend on them? 





- + 
O O © 


If, and tries to do a good job. 


ood 





Is he indifferent? Does he 
do as little as he can, 
needs constant watching? 


Does he do what he has to 
do, rarcly more unless 
ordered? - 


Irem 6. COOPERATION: Consider his contacts with others 


- a 
O O OU 


> - 
a * ae 


Does he lead off on start- 
ing new difficult jobs and 
do more than his share? 


. Is he a good team worker? 


: + 
O O O 


Does he do his job quickly, 
seck out extra related work, 
or keep trying better meth. 
ods on his own? 


+ 
‘< * ee 





Docs he show little interest 
and cooperate only when 
he has to? 


Does he generally cooper- 
ate but reluctantly? Hunts 
easy jobs. 


Is he ready to meet others 
half way. One of the gang. 


Does he go out of his way 
to help others? Outstand- 
ing team work. 


Item 7. ATTITUDE: Consider his open-mindedness and acceptance of the spirit of company policies, including safety rules and 
orders from supervision. 


: 
ois ae? 


- + 
mes me 


- + 
oe: Bs 


“s + 
O oO O60 





Is he sullen and resentful 
of rules or does he openly 
break minor regulations? 


Does he try to get away 
with violations, but usually 
obeys? 


Does he try to understand 
the rules and obey them 
willingly? 


Does he cooperate willing- 
ly and completely with 
written and unwritten rules 
of the department and 
company? 


OVERALL MERIT RATING: Consider especially quality and quantity of work, but also consider the other characteristics 
in making your judgment of the value of this employee among all other employees. 


- + 
sO) oF 
Above average quali- 


fications and exper- 
ience. 


- + 
oo 28 oo 
Qualified and Ex- 

perienced. 


- a 
Oo oO O 


Passable. 


= ~ 
'o oO 0 
Questionable or new 
| on job. 


- + 
O OO 


Exceptional. 





| Write below any comments or additional material which will help rate this employee and also any suggestions (which you feel free 
| to discuss with the employee) which might improve the employce’s rating, such as appearance, work habits, safety and extra training: 

















Consider the above merit rating, the employee’s length of service in similar work, and his position on your wage book charts. In 
accordance with current policy on merit increases based on merit rating, is it your judgment that this employee’s rate is: 


About right...... ? Too low,.....? 





Merit Rating Form (Reverse) 
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Questionable or New 
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RATING SHEET SUMMARY 
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on Job Passable Experienced and Experience Exceptional 
FIGURE 2: Showing the Employee Rating Summary used to force a normal distribution of ratings around a departmental 


standard based on present employee qualifications. 
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company time and are paid for. The training groups consist usually of about 
20 foremen of equivalent rank. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The merit rating program is administered centrally by the wage control 
staff. Some 20 to 60 man-hours a week are required to handle ratings for 
roughly 6,000 employees. This is staff time, exclusive of the time actually 
spent in rating and review rating by foremen and department heads. Rating 
time varies for individuals from two to 20 minutes for each rating. Reviews 
are somewhat faster. In case of disagreement between raters more time is 
required. 

The administrative procedure is informal. The 201 departments and 
sections of the company have been divided into six groups. Each month 
one-sixth of the supervisors are notified in writing that it is time for a merit 
rating. Accompanying this notification is a packet of merit rating forms 
on which are typed the names of all employees to be rated. A few extra 
rating forms are included. If the packet contains more than 10 ratings, a 
summary form is included. In all cases a foreman’s notification of rating is 
included. This form (Fig. 3) is also sent out at three-month intervals to 
remind foremen to review rates between merit rating periods. 

To aid the foremen and review raters in deciding whether or not to 
recommend wage increases, each department maintains wage control charts. 
These consist of two parts. The first is a listing of all hourly paid employees 
in a department. The other is a graphic wage map showing the wage rate 
of each employee in relation to the rate range. By reference to these maps, 
the pattern of rates paid is at once apparent. Any tendency for wage rates to 
lag behind the expected spread is readily corrected by granting additional 
increases. Any piling up of rates near the maximum of wage rate is detected 
early enough for corrective steps, such as transfers, to be taken. A quick 
glance at the departmental listing will show at once which employees were 
granted wage increases during the year. These charts (Fig. 4 and Fig. 4A) 
were developed through use by the operating line organization. 

Ratings requested are followed up at two-week intervals until returned. 
No serious delay has been encountered in the submission of ratings. While 
the foremen are sometimes bothered by production problems, and excessive 
attention to these retards attention to such paperwork as rating, such 
delays have been minimized in two ways: (1) by having a staff member sit 
down with the foreman and assist him in*making the rating; and (2) by 
persuading the foreman to break the rating job into parts and to delegate 
the initial rating to several assistant foremen. In all cases the foreman 
reviews the result. Delay has been encountered at the review rater level, 
when the blanks from several foremen pile up for review at the same time. 
Insofar as possible, such pile-up is avoided by warning the reviewers of 
additional ratings to come and by spacing the requests for ratings among the 
original raters reported to the same review rater. Where difficulty is 
encountered in getting ratings made, a request from the highest line operating 
office in each case has resulted in prompt rating. 

When the ratings are received by the wage control office, they are 
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ScoviLL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Main Plant 


DEPT.___ 


Between ee ee 





I have reviewed the hourly rates or salaries of all 
employees so paid in my department and have recom- 
mended merit increases to such employees as in my 


opinion should receive them. 


PATS 


Return to Planning Department in sealed envelope. 











Fic. 3—Reminder form sent to foremen periodically. The foreman 

is expected to fill in the dates, sign the form, and return it to the 

originating department. There it is filed as proof of periodic rate 
review. 
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inspected for over-all consistency. No review rating is made, because usually 
acquaintanceship with the actual work performance is limited. The summary, 
however, is studied for significance. Where there appears to be either over- 
rating or under-rating, the packet of ratings may be sent back to the last 
review rater. A request for a better balance of ratings results in either an 
explanation of the skewed tendency, or in reratings. 

When the ratings have been determined by inspection to be acceptable, 
each sheet is date-stamped. A resumé of each rating report is then written. 
This serves as a permanent record, should the original form be lost. The 
forms themselves are filed by department. As reratings are made, the new 
forms are stapled to old forms on file. When a rater or review rater wishes 
to consult past ratings, he either telephones to have'the rating folder brought 
to him or stops by the wage control office to look over the file. Ratings 
removed from file are charged out. 


WAGE CHANGES 


The merit wage change recommendations (Fig. 5) made by foremen 
each week are matched up with merit ratings on file. It is a feature of this 








CHECK 


CHANGE IN RATE ™ 


SCOVILL MFG. CO. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
































NAME 
IN FULL_¢ 
DEPT. BLDG. TRADE OR POSITION 
HOUR 
COMMENCING 19 RATE PER WEEK WILL CHANGE FROM TO 
REASON FOR CHANGE 
APPROVED FOREMAN 
AUTHORIZED PLANNING: DEPT. 
AUTHORIZED GENERAL SUPT. 





NOTE :—A.t CHANGES IN RATE MUST TAKE PLACE AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF A Pay PErIop. 





Fic. 5—Used by foremen to recommend wage increases for employees. 
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wage control plan that actual wage increases are not directly dependent upon 
merit rating. While a favorable merit rating is a basis for a wage increase 
recommendation, the increase is not automatic as a result of such rating. 
This is in line with the aim of keeping the wage schedule independent of the 
merit rating. Presumably, the same rating could mean different things with 
regard to wage increases permitted at different times, depending upon the 
economic cycle, company profit position, or recency of a large general increase. 
In addition, merit increases may be granted which are supported by inde- 
pendent statements of over-all merit, but are not supported by merit rating 
forms. Such increases are kept at a minimum, but add a needed flexibility 
to the plan. 

As increases are granted, the date of the increase is posted on the back 
of the merit rating sheet. A summary of the merit rating is also stamped on 
the wage record card. A new rating is needed for each increase recommenda- 
tion. A merit rating once filed may be used for a period of three months. 
When an increase is recommended at the three-month review, however, a 
new rating form is requested. 


CONCLUSION 


The Scovill Manufacturing Company has developed with its foremen, an 
employee rating form which states over-all merit as “Questionable,” ‘‘Pass- 
able,” “Qualified and Experienced,” ‘“Above-average Qualifications and 
Experience,” or “Exceptional.” These over-all ratings are derived from a 
consideration of such items as Quality and Quantity of work, Versatility 
and Adaptability of employee, Dependability, Willingness, Cooperation, and 
Attitude. A summary sheet which forces the ratings to fall into a rough 
normal distribution is used as part of the rating program. ‘This rating is 
used primarily for wage control purposes. It recognizes that ratings of some 
kind must be made if wage ranges are used and attempts to obtain a maximum 
of uniformity among raters. The merit rating plan has operated successfully 
for several years. Foremen find it useful. Considerable time was devoted to 
training foremen in merit rating when the plan originated ; follow-up training 
continues. Employees have accepted the plan’s basic fairness. The merit 
rating program is used in conjunction with a complete job evaluation program 
and stated wage-schedule guides. These three management tools control 
individual wage increases. Merit rating and job evaluation used in this way 
are as accurate and factual as possible. Any “influenced” judgment which 
enters the wage control triad is by way of the wage-schedule-guide rules. 
Company control of this last part of the relationship is influenced by labor 
market conditions and collective bargaining. The complete program is still 
developing; needed changes will continue to be made from time to time. 
Management is satisfied with it, however, and intends to make it a permanent 
part of its personnel program. 
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APPENDIX 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR FOREMEN AND DEPARTMENT HEADS 
IN USE OF EMPLOYEE MERIT RATING 
(THIRD REVISION, JULY 15, 1946) 


1. The merit rating, or service record review, aids supervisors in supporting their 
wage change recommendations for hourly or time paid employees. The system formalizes 
a time saving plan based on the reasons regularly given for recommending wage changes. 
To minimize charges of favoritism, avoid forgetting any individual, prove that every 
case (including those where no wage change has been recommended) has been reviewed, 
and to provide a basis on which the judgments of several different supervisors can be 
coordinated, the Merit Rating Plan standard forms are to be used. It is your system, 
and you must make it work. 


2. A merit rating system represents the only way of preserving the foreman’s right. 


to recommend wage increases. Proper use of the system will enable the company to 
continue using a wage schedule which pays better workers a higher rate than the rest. 
This provides an incentive for good work to hourly rated employees. 

3. The regular foreman’s notification of time for quarterly review [Fig. 3] will 
still be sent out. The same change of rate recommendation form [Fig. 5] will be used 
to grant merit increases. In addition, two new forms will be used: an employee merit 
rating form |[Fig. 1] and an employee rating sheet summary [Fig. 2]. 

4. The employee merit rating form should be made out for each hourly paid 
employee. The rating should be made fairly and all existing records—e.g., production, 
quality, discipline, warning notices, employee records, diary sheets, absentee cards— 
should be consulted. If you find no record of some important consideration in making 
a merit rating, write the facts into the employee’s record at that time. While you, as 
the foreman or assistant foreman in charge of each section of a department, will ordi- 
narily make out the merit rating, you will take into consideration the opinion of lower 
level supervisors and group leaders, about the employees rated. 

5. In using the merit rating form, the entire blank should first be studied to acquire 
familiarity with its range. Then the employees in any given job should be considered 
as a group, one rating item at a time. Consider all the toolsetters in a department, for 
instance, as a group. Each item on the form—such as Quality of Work—has a measuring 
line under it with four groups of words. These statements are intended as a guide. 
Check the location which most closely fits your employee. An exact description is not 
possible. If you feel the employee’s work does not quite fit a condition, you may check 
the minus box; if his performance almost exceeds, you may check the plus box. If 
an honest appraisal falls between two statements, you may check there. Read over 
again the four sets of questions under Quality of Work, considering accuracy and neat- 
ness of work. A check mark means “yes.” For instance, a check in the center box 
over the second question means “Yes, he usually does passable work, but sometimes 
makes mistakes.” 

6. Make only one check mark for each item, selecting the most accurate reply. 
After you have marked all the toolsetters for Quality of Work, reconsider your answers 
on a group basis and correct any which seem out of order. 

7. Repeat the same process for each item. Don’t let the rating on one item influence 
the rating on any other, though there is a tendency for desirable qualities to be grouped 
in the same individual. Similarly, don’t let the ratings contradict each other. Where 
there appears to be a conflict, explain it. 

8. Though you need not mark a question which does not apply to the job, you will 
find that in most cases all seven items apply and should be marked. You may wish to 
add additional facts to the rating as you make it by writing in the blank space at the end. 

9. The attendance record is important. The foreman should maintain an attendance 
record for all employees who must be merit-rated. This may be kept in any form but 
should be accurate. Time Office records cannot be made available for this use. 

10. When all the items have been marked, consider the over-all merit rating. Do 
this on the basis of the employee’s true value to the company. An over-all rating cannot 
be obtained by adding the item ratings. All items should be considered, but consider 
especially the quantity and quality of work. Remember that the results must be posted 
on the summary sheet. Maintain a proper balance among ratings. 
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11. The following procedure, used by some raters to obtain the necessary grouping, 
is recommended : 


_Step a. After the first seven items are marked, all the rating blanks are put into 
a single pile representing the standard of “Qualified and Experienced” employees in 
that department. Depending on the labor market, the standard will be higher or lower 
at different times as more or less fully experienced men make up the standard. 

Step b. The first pile is then sorted into three piles—with about half being left 
at standard, and about one-quarter placed to each side as being above standard or 
below standard. 

Step c. Each of the two side piles is then sorted a second time to pick out the 
“Questionable” and “Exceptional” performances. (Under normal conditions thére 
will never be more than 5 to 10 per cent marked at either extreme. Only about 20 
per cent will be found either “Passable’ or “Above Average Qualifications and 
Experience.” Those remaining 40 to 50 per cent—will constitute standard.) 

Step d. After the over-all grouping is arrived at by sorting the piles, each 
group rated alike is checked again to determine that the seven item ratings con- 
sistently reflect the final rating. Whatever consistent pattern of item ratings is found 
in the standard pile represents “Qualified and Experienced” employees for that depart- 
ment, on this occasion. 

Step e. The “Overall Merit Rating” is then marked according to the sorting 


_— the blank completed. Instructions for this are given in the paragraphs that 
ollow. 


12. Write out, under the comments section, any advice you wish to give to the 
employee. Remember that all men resent being told they are doing poor work, but 
they welcome being told how to do better. On some suitable future occasion, you will 
discuss these suggestions with the worker. 

13. The last question on the employee merit rating form, concerning the employee’s 
rate, is the only point at which the rate paid should be considered. The answer given 
must be based on current company wage scales in the light of the guides stated in para- 
graph #25. In no sense should this question be marked to indicate supervisory dis- 
satisfaction with the wage scales arrived at through collective bargaining. Such protests 
should be made, independent of merit rating, to the planning department or your 
superintendent. 

14. The employee rating sheet summary [Fig. 2] should be filled out by the rater 
after you have rated the individuals in your department. This is done with each group 
of merit rating forms. Be sure to write the name of the department summarized, the 
rater’s name, and the date of rating on these summaries. The groupings, “Questionable 
or New on the Job,” “Passable,” “Qualified and Experienced,” “Above Average Quali- 
fications and Experience,” and “Exceptional” follow the Overall Merit Rating on the 
employee merit rating form and can be copied directly from those forms. Since these 
sheets summarize the ratings in a single department, the mid-value indicated is the 
average for that department. ‘“Passable” means “acceptable for the specific department” 
although the individual might be “Above Average” elsewhere and “Exceptional” outside 
of Scovill. In other words, we are considering the distribution of good and poor 
workers in Scovill in a given department. We are not trying to guess what the com- 
parison might be with the community, industry, or nation. 

15. Because this is a restricted comparison, particular attention should be paid to 
the number of employees placed in each of the rating groups. If every worker is of 
equal value, obviously they are all average. A worker can only be “Above Average” or 
“Exceptional” as he is superior to other workers placed in lower rating groups. 

16. Most supervisors will quickly drop unsatisfactory workers. There may be a 
period of time, however, when the supervisor is trying to decide whether to keep or 
to drop a given worker. During that time the employee would be marked “Questionable 
or New on the Job.” Similarly, no new worker would be immediately marked “Quali- 
fied,” since the most that could possibly be known about him on short acquaintanceship 
is that he has done passable work to date. 

17. Spaces are provided on the employee rating sheet summary for entering a single 
name or check number on each line under each rating group. In the normal group of 
40 or 50 workers almost every line would be filled, and the balance of the names in each 
group would show that the supervisor had correctly estimated his department’s “average” 
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performance. If there was a piling up of names on either side of average it would 
demonstrate the supervisor’s failure to judge his people correctly. A good supervisor 
is judged by his good judgment about'people. The pattern shown by the dotted lines 
would fit a group of 20-25 employees. 

18. Because the standard is derived each time from the workforce currently on a 
job in a department, it is expected that the standard will vary from rating period to 
rating period. Because so few men do exactly the same job, even on production work, 
it is recognized that there will rarely be very many in the same occupation in the same 
labor grade in a department from which standard may be developed. 

19. In a very small group of people in a given department it may be more difficult 
to maintain a balance among the several rating groups. A summary sheet is not required 
when a small department of less than 10 employees is rated. In small groups there is 
not enough comparison to expect normal distribution. In og case you would call 
upon your experience to decide what “Passable,” “Qualified,” “Exceptional” may be. 
If no employee i in the group equals your concept of “Exceptional, ” no employee is rated 
“Exceptional.” In small groups especially beware of saying any employee is “Excep- 
tional” unless his factual record shows his performance to be the best possible. Remem- 
ber that the comparisons to other departments, locations, and outside Scovill made for 
the small group are not usually made. 

A perfect balance of the merit rating groupings on the summary sheet is not 
required even in larger groups, but balance is desirable and should be sought. An 
extremely unbalanced condition should be recognized by the review raters as wrong 
and a corrective rerating instituted. 

21. After you have rated all your time-paid employees, and recorded the results 
on the employee rating sheet summary, have your ratings reviewed and countersigned 
by the next higher level of supervision. At least one review must be made, though more 
may be. A review rater may recheck the items with a colored pencil, or he may simply 
discuss them with the rater and countersign each form. 

22. The completed employee merit ratings and employee rating summary, after 
review, should be forwarded for filing in the planning department. Filed merit ratings 
are confidential, but may be consulted by the raters at will. To assure independent 
periodic reviews, it is recommended that the old merit rating be consulted only after 
the new merit rating is completed. 

23. Before a merit rating can be considered as the basis for a merit increase, it 
must be accurate, complete, and logical. It must be based on facts about the employee 
that have been correctly analyzed; it must be recent enough to reflect current conditions ; 
and it must possess an internal consistency which is self-explanatory. 

24. Thus a man who has been rated as “usually doing good work” and also “more 
than usually required” would hardly be rated “Passable” or “Questionable” unless he 
was extremely deficient in “Willingness,” “Dependability,” “Cooperation,” or “Attitude.” 
Similarly, a man who has been rated as a “slow worker,” “producing work which barely 
gets by,” could hardly be more than “Passable,” regardless of how “Willing” and 
“Cooperative” he might be. “Quality” and “Quantity of Work” must always have 
greatest weight in the “Overall Merit Rating.” 

25. If the rating sheet itself is acceptable, the translation of the over-all rating into 
money is relatively simple. Use the followmg as guides: 


(a) An employee rated “Questionable” should be getting only the minimum of © 


the labor grade. An employee rated “New” might be given his first increase while so 
rated, but not more. 

(b) An employee rated “Passable” should not have more than the first increase 
above minimum of labor grade. 

(c) An employee rated “Qualified” could be given several increases on that 
rating, but his rate should not reach a full 2% cents above the midpoint of his labor 

rade. 

‘ (d) An employee rated “Above Average” could be paid over the midpoint. 
Long service might result in a rate just short of maximum. 

(e) An employee rated “Exceptional” could receive the maximum of his labor 
grade. 


26. A recommendation for a merit increase will be compared to the above guides. 
Under no circumstances should the nierit ratings be ‘ ‘adjusted” to permit a wage increase. 
Merit ratings should be accurate, factual, and defensible at all times, 
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27. Wage increase recommendations may be made even though they are not 
justified by merit ratings. If the recommendation for increase is contrary to the guides 
stated in paragraph 25, it must be completely explained in writing if it is to receive 
consideration. Often a frank discussion with the planning office of the circumstances, 
when a merit increase recommendation is not based on merit rating, will save embarrass- 
ment for all concerned. 

28. No foreman or supervisor should promise any employee a wage increase. All 
signatures on the change of rate form are recommendations only, until the increase is 
finally approved by the vice president in charge of employee relations, or the planning 
department acting for him, and forwarded to the time office. 

29. When a wage increase recommendation is based on a merit rating, the merit 
rating must be recent. Since wages are reviewed quarterly it should not be more than 
three months old. If a wage increase, transfer, or promotion has been made since the 
last merit rating, a new rating is required. This merit rating may be for the individual 
only; a rerating of the whole department is not required for an individual increase. 

30. Merit rating has no necessary connection with layoff but applies primarily to 
wage recommendations, discharge, and promotions. Layoff lists depending mainly: on 
seniority should be made independently of merit rating. 


EMPLOYEE PARTICIPATION IN THE PROMOTION 
PROGRAM 


By W. C. JOHNSON 
Spreckels Sugar Company 


How one company succeeded in reconciling its own desire to consider 
employees’ ability when it made promotions with the union’s insistence on 
promotion-by-seniority is related in this article by Mr. Johnson. A committee 
comprising supervisors and union representatives has been established to 
pass on the qualifications of candidates for promotions, and this group bases 
its decisions on seniority, employees’ work records, and the results of standard 
and tailor-made tests. 


ILL organized labor accept a substitute for straight seniority as the 

basis for promotions? The answer is yes, if management establishes 
a standardized program and permits workers to participate in its administra- 
tion. In fact, if such a program were inaugurated, management would soon 
find union representatives insisting on greater efficiency than do many of its 
foremen. Of course, the success of the plan may depend on the willingness 
and the ability of a few executives and supervisors to revise some of their 
ideas on management prerogatives. 

Our plant, employing 1,300, was unionized in 1937. As is usually the 
case, one of the first requests was that seniority rights be established. 

Our situation had been the same as that of many industrial organizations. 
Prior to this time our promotion program was administered by individual 
foremen and department heads in accordance with whatever standards they 
themselves had developed. Needless to say, many promotions were based on 
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personal friendship or other subjective factors. With the introduction of 
a union, however, seniority became, to employees, the paramount consideration. 

A clause was inserted in the contract stating that selections for jobs 
would be based “upon the applicants’ seniority rating together with their 
other qualifications for the job.’”’ The union’s position, however, was that 
the man with the most seniority should be given the job. Then, if he proved 
unsatisfactory, he could be demoted and the next applicant given a chance 
at the job. This was to continue, if necessary, until a satisfactory man was 


found, or the list of applicants exhausted. Obviously, such a plan was 
unworkable. 


FORMULATING A WORKABLE PROGRAM 


In 1940 we invited union representatives to collaborate with us in an 
attempt to develop a plan that would base promotions on ability and seniority. 
In time we agreed on a program consisting of three principal steps: 


1. The posting of job vacancies, inviting qualified employees to submit their appli- 
cations. 


2. Administering tests. . 
3. Review of the applications, test results, workers’ appraisal forms, and other 


pertinent data by a Qualifications Committee composed of management and union 
representatives. 


The program was incorporated into our working agreement as follows: 


Promotions. Employer agrees that, in making promotions, it will apply employees’ 
seniority rating, based on total length of service (as hereinabove defined), together 
with requirements of the job, the knowledge, training, ability, and skill of employees. 

Qualifications Committee. In order to eliminate any misunderstanding concerning 
the administration of the Seniority Clause, the Employer’s representatives will discuss 
with the Qualifications Committee, consisting of three employees selected by the 
Union, matters of promotions, vacancies, hiring, rehiring, and layoffs at the time they 
occur. Nothing in this paragraph shall be interpreted as preventing the Union from 
referring such matters to normal grievance procedure. 

Posting of Jobs. Promotions which occur in jobs requiring prompt filling will be 
immediately filled, and the Employer will post a notice of the action taken within a 
reasonable time thereafter. The Employer will, for a period of forty-eight (48) hours 
after posting such notice, receive written applications from employees who believe 
they are entitled to fill such vacancies under the terms of the Seniority Clause. Appli- 
cations received within the 48-hour period will be given consideration upon the basis 
of the applicants’ seniority rating, together with their other qualifications for the job 
to be filled. Except at the beginning of the campaign,* vacancies which do not require 
filling in less time will be posted at least seven (7) days prior to filling. Employees 
eligible for the filling of vacancies shall not be limited to the employees making 
application therefor. The date and hour of the meeting of the Qualifications Com- 
mittee will appear on each posted job notice. 


These clauses in the contract do not spell out the details. As actually 
practiced, here is how the plan works: 

Whenever a job vacancy occurs (in all but the lower-bracket jobs or 
certain operating jobs where high turnover has been the rule), a notice is 
posted on all bulletin boards and distributed to all foremen and to the 
Qualifications Committee. The notice tells what kind of job is open, whether 


* “Campaign” is a term used in sugar processing to denote the operating season. 
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or not it is permanent, the rate, and the minimum requirements of the job— 
such as experience, training, etc. Other pertinent information, such as the 
deadline for submitting applications, is also included. 

The knowledge that a test will probably be required usually discourages 


those who clearly are not qualified. However, any employee may apply for 
the job. 


TESTS 


The testing program has been relatively simple. Otis Intelligence Tests 
have been given to a large number of employees. So far, we have made minimal 
use of this data, however, because we want to be sure first of what I. Q. 
scores mean to us in terms of our requirements and experience. The Sten- 
quist Mechanical Aptitude Test No. II, together with our own tests which 
take into consideration the peculiarities of our industry, has proved useful 
in measuring aptitudes for mechanical jobs. We are experimenting with 
other standard tests. For operating jobs we have had to rely entirely on 
tests constructed by our own engineering, chemical, and operating staffs 
because no standard tests are available. ; 

For those interested in the reliability of our “home-made” tests, the 
following comparison of test scores made by applicants for mechanics’ jobs 
may be interesting. These are two samplings from a total of 12 examinations 
given, in which 102 employees participated. Assuming that the standard 
test is reasonably valid, it will be noted that there is a high degree of correla- 
tion between the two tests, i.e., men who scored high in the Spreckels test 
also scored high in the standard test. The actual scores, of course, have 
no significance. Only the relative position of the gradings has meaning in 
this connection. 

EXAMINATION [| 


Spreckels Test Standard Test 
Employee A 87 C 94 

si B 84 A 91 

a C 2 D 8&8 

ve D 79 E 87 

” E 65 B 81 

? F 58 F 67 

4 G 58 G 66 


EXAMINATION II 


Spreckels Test Standard Test 
Employee A 92 95 
is B 83 86 
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The testing program was the target for most of the opposition we 
encountered. The fact that tests were the foundation of the entire structure 
did not seem to matter. The average man apparently didn’t like to take tests. 
Neither did many supervisors like the idea. They contended that tests were 
unfair to many of our employees, particularly the old-timers who had had 
little formal education.- Then, too, we had many foreign-born employees who 
still spoke with an accent. “This group of men” argued our supervisors, 
“cannot be expected to compete with young high-school graduates in written 
tests.”” Such a point of view seemed to make sense to us, and we agreed 
to put the plan on an experimental basis. 


A CASE IN POINT 


One of the first jobs to come up for consideration furnished excellent 
opportunity for evaluating these theories. There were 18 applicants for the 
job and all but one were young men from 18 to 25 years of age. The exception 
was a 60-year-old man, born in Spain, who spoke with a pronounced accent. 
He was known to be well qualified for the job and in addition had 20 years 
seniority, far more than any of his competitors. 

Strong sympathy was aroused for this old man, who was being made 
“the victim of a crackpot scheme.” In view of his recognized ability and 
seniority, it was argued, why should his promotion be jeopardized by having 
to conform to a new-fangled program, particularly when it seemed obvious 
he would place 18th in test results? 

We agreed that it seemed logical that the old man was entitled to the 
job, but held that, inasmuch as a procedure had been agreed upon, it should 
be followed. We recommended that all 18 men take the test and that the 
case be turned over to the Qualifications Committee for their disposition. 
The test was concerned with practical operating questions with which we 
were sure this man was familiar. Only his language deficiencies and his 
possible fear of the testing procedure should handicap him. Of course, we 
had no way of knowing how great this handicap might be. We therefore 
suggested that he give his answers to the test verbally and that one of the 
staff write them on his blank. 

When the time scheduled for the test arrived, we told the old fellow 
what we had in mind for him. He indignantly took his examination blank, 
said he was perfectly able to write his own examination, and proceeded to 
do so. 

After the tests were scored, we were all surprised to find not only that 
the old-timer had the highest score of the group, but that he was the only 
one who had not been deceived by a certain trick question. 

This experience was convincing enough to convert a majority of the 
opponents of the plan to warm supporters. 


THE QUALIFICATIONS COMMITTEE 


After all applications for a job have been received and tests have been 
given, all records are reviewed by a Qualifications Committee composed of 
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three members of the supervisory staff appointed by the plant superintendent 
and three union representatives elected by the union body. Other supervisors 
who are directly interested in the proceedings usually attend, and other 
interested union representatives may attend if they desire, though they 
seldom do. 

The job is awarded on the basis of (1) seniority, (2) test results, and 
(3) the employee’s work record as revealed by merit ratings and other data. 
The recognized rule is, “Where ability is equal, seniority shall apply.” 

Tests are the basis for evaluating the ability of the various applicants, 
but where foremen’s written merit ratings and other objective data have been 
consistently developed for specific individuals, they have been accorded a high 
degree of consideration by union as well as by management representatives. 

Technically the company is not bound by the decision of the Committee, 
whose function is to make recommendations to the plant superintendent. But 
the results have been so gratifying that in actual practice the decision of the 
Committee is rarely overruled. 

Early in our experience we were surprised by the fact that union com- 
mitteemen frequently insisted that the man with the highest test score be 
given the job, seniority being relegated to second place. This tendency has 
not altered during the seven years the program has been in effect. There 
have been occasions when we have felt quite certain that the other two factors 
(seniority.and work record) outweighed the test scores. Union representa- 
tives, however, frequently favored giving the preponderance of value to the 
test scores. Naturally, this is an incentive to provide tests that are adequate. 

Members of the Qualifications Committee acquire considerable prestige. 
Meetings are held weekly, and have been so successful that management 
places great importance on the comments and suggestions advanced about 
many problems affecting employee morale. In fact, these meetings have 
developed to the point where they provide excellent informal training in 
employer-employee relations. The Committee membership changes period- 
ically and, therefore, over a period of several years a considerable number 
of supervisors and union representatives are exposed to this educational 
process. 


CONCLUSION 


We believe our experience has demonstrated that this technique of using 
tests and a management-labor committee adds materially to the worker’s 
feeling of job security and also enhances the supervisor’s prestige. Top 
management is enthusiastic about the program, having seen its effectiveness 
in getting the right man on the job with the cooperation of all concerned, 
eliminating grievances regarding promotions, and substantially increasing the 
productive effort of the entire workforce. 











ESSENTIALS OF A MANAGEMENT PERSONNEL POLICY 


By LAWRENCE A. APPLEY 
Vice President and Director 
Montgomery Ward & Company 


While there is no one top-management personnel policy that will apply to 
all organizations, there are four prerequisites to any sound policy: a clear 
statement of general goals; a detailed statement of specific goals; the 
preparation of workable programs and plans to implement the policy; and 
clear differentiation of responsibility for applying the policy. These factors 
in policy formation and application are analyzed by Mr. Appley in this paper, 
which was originally presented before the Midwestern Industrial Relations 
Conference, held at the University of Chicago. 


ppc discussing the essentials of a personnel policy, it is necessary 
to have a clear concept of what a policy is and what constitutes a well- 
constructed policy. The dictionary tells us that a policy is a plan of action 
and that a plan is a policy. Policy-making and planning are therefore 
synonymous. A policy and a plan of action are the same. 

A specific and clean-cut plan of action is basic to the accomplishment of a 
given task and to the attainment of any objective. Planning is a major 
function of management. Since management is the achievement of results 
through the efforts of other people, the most important activity of management 
is the direction of human effort. Human effort can be directed most effec- 
tively through the guiding influence of a plan of action known to all concerned. 

Definiteness of policy reveals the caliber of an executive. It is an indica- 
tion of the moral fiber of which he is made. It reflects his clarity of thinking, 
depth of conviction, and willingness to commit himself to a course of action 
guided by basic principle. Readiness to commit oneself to a written policy 
indicates bigness. Readiness to alter policy with changing conditions in favor 
of a wiser course of action is indicative of greatness. 


ESSENTIAL PARTS OF POLICY 


A policy, or a plan of action, which is to be made effective by others is of 
little use unless it is in writing. When put in writing, it should contain three 
basic parts: (a) the objectives; (b) the procedure for the attainment of 
the objectives; and (c) definite assignment of various parts of the procedure 
to individuals as specific responsibility. 

Despite the vividness with which you may vizualize a house you would 
like to build, despite your enthusiasm and determination to erect that house, 
you will never accomplish your aim without an architect’s drawing of the 
finished house (the objective) ; a blueprint (procedure) showing exactly what 
has to be done to build a house resembling the drawing ; and without indicating 
the various parts of the blueprint which are the responsibility of different 

workers, such as the carpenter, electrician, plumber, mason, painter (assign- 
ment of responsibility). - 


Joint participation in its development is another essential of sound policy. 
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Many minds are better than one. If individuals who are to work on a given 
project have a voice in the determination of the policies to be followed, the 
policies will be more complete, practical, and applicable. Many a policy has 
ended on the rocks because of flaws which could have been detected immediately 
had it been exposed before adoption to those who had to put the policy into 
effect and follow it. 


PERSONNEL OBJECTIVES—GENERAL 


In applying this general thinking concerning policy to the essentials of a 
management personnel policy, let us first consider the question of objectives. 
A management personnel policy should have two types of objectives: general 
and specific. 

The statement of general objectives should express top management’s 
basic philosophy toward human resources and reflect its deep and underlying 
conviction as to the importance of people in an organization and of that 
management activity which deals with people—personnel administration. 

Top management has too long been silent as to its views on labor. It has 
too long allowed outside interests to misrepresent, misinterpret, smear, and 
condemn its attitudes and to attribute to it views which, in many cases, have 
been non-existent. The time has arrived for top management to formulate 
and adopt a basic creed and to make that creed known to employees and 
public. Such a creed would contain a clear-cut statement of the company’s 
general objective with respect to personnel management’s major responsibility. 

If the people of this country actually knew what most industrial and 
business managements stand for, and what constructive steps they are taking 
with respect to the human element, the economic and political thinking and 
action of this nation would be profoundly altered. 


PERSONNEL OBJECTIVES—SPECIFIC 


The statement of specific objectives should refer to the various activities 
of personnel administration. In most instances, management has the following 
specific objectives in relation to human resources: 


1. Finding and selecting the right caliber and number of people required 

to perform the operations of the organization involved ; 

Proper orientation and introduction of new employees to the company 

and to the job; 

Fair, sound, and effective salary and wage administration ; 

Establishment of incentives which will result in the highest possible 

productivity of workers ; 

Establishment and maintenance of personnel inventories based on 

periodic appraisals of the productivity, methods, qualifications, and 

potential of employees in all categories; 

6. Well-organized and specific training for better job performance and 
for other jobs; 

7. Continuing personal research which keeps management supplied with 
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facts and with the knowledge of trends essential to the making of sound 
management personnel decisions ; 

The kind of first-line supervision that improves knowledge, increases 
skill, and develops a high degree of willingness to work on the part of 
those supervised ; 

Employee benefits which create the kind of an organization and work 
situation in which people want to work (these include safety and 
health programs, medical benefits, group insurance, pensions, vaca- 
tion plans, leaves of absence, and other such benefits, the objective of 
which is to hold competent and qualified people in the organization) ; 
Full and fair consideration of an employee at time of separation from 
the payroll ; 
Relations with organized labor based on mutual confidence and respect. 


PERSONNEL PROCEDURE 


Top management personnel policy must provide for the development of 
specific procedures and programs for the accomplishment of the objectives 


Ri 


just outlined. Some of these are as follows: 


The policies and basic principles guiding top management thinking 
must be fully understood by the entire executive and supervisory force. 
This can only be accomplished by a well-planned and well-organized 
system of executive and supervisory education and training. Such a 
system would cover not only employees already in managerial posi- 
tions but also those who are potential supervisors. No individual 
should be permitted to take on supervisory responsibility for the first 
time without thorough and formal training in the basic principles and 
techniques of management as well as in the policies of management. 
Such a program should be worked out in detail and identified as an 
executive and supervisory training program. 

It is essential that individuals in managerial positions realize 
clearly that their major responsibility is the personnel under their 
direction and that they exert the strongest influencé upon the character 
and caliber of that personnel. The basic concept that must be instilled 
in the minds of supervisory people is the idea that their job is: to 
develop those under their supervision; to increase their skills; to 
improve their knowledge; to change their habits and attitudes; and 
continually to raise their individual productivity. 


2. Placement procedures would incorporate programs for recruiting, the 


use of various advertising media, interviewing, employee records, per- 
sonnel testing, standards for employment office layout and procedure, 
etc. 

If it is the objective of the management that a new employee shall be 
properly oriented and introduced to the company and to a new job, 
that objective will be attained only through the establishment of a 
specifically prepared program of orientation training. 

Fair and sound wage and salary administration requires the setting up 
of procedures for job evaluation and for the making of wage and 
salary surveys. It also requires the establishment of proper procedures 
for the administration of wage and salary adjustments, 
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Incentives should be simply worked out and easily understandable. 
The suggestion system is one commonly accepted form of incentive. 
Bonuses, merit rating, and piecework are all well-known procedures 
with numerous advantages to specific situations. They are inherent 
in the private enterprise system but are attacked and opposed because 
of the way in which they have been complicated and loaded with 
technicalities. 
If management is to be provided with comprehensive personnel inven- 
tories, a procedure must be developed and put into effect which calls 
for a careful appraisal of each individual on the payroll. Various tools 
and machinery are well known and essential to its success. There are 
many techniques, such as the use of “multiple evaluation” and “open 
appraisals,” which have been successful enough to justify much broader 
application. 
The old idea of master-learner methods for training is fairly well 
outmoded. There are those who were not convinced of this before 
the war. There are many thousands of executives in this country who 
became converted during the war. Training does not result from the 
statement of an objective or from wishful thinking. It results only 
from well-established procedure and program. The simplest of train- 
ing devices quickly justify themselves because of the immediate and 
noticeable improvement in the productiveness of those who are the 
recipients. 
Personnel research exists in name only when it is irregular, scattered, 
and incidental. This activity must be integrated under a single leader- 
ship. Research projects must be specifically outlined and listed in 
order of priority. There are single studies needed from time to time 
and continuing studies required at all times. As a part of personnel 
research, a clearly identified procedure must be established for the 
maintenance of measurements of the effectiveness of the activities of 
personnel administration. Just as much needs to be known, and should 
be known, about the human resources under our direction as is known 
about the physical resources with which we deal. 
Vacation plans, medical and health insurance, leaves of absence, profit- 
sharing systems, pensions, safety and health programs are all specific 
procedures which are a part of top management’s personnel policies. 
They must be clearly related to each other, must supplement each 
other, and no one of them can be expected to accomplish more than a 
part of the over-all objective in relation to human resources. 
Fair and adequate handling of separations from the payroll requires 
procedures for warning interviews, exit interviews, and assistance in 
finding jobs elsewhere or in adjusting to a life of retirement. 
Labor relations represent a highly developed field of activity. There 
is still great variance in practice. The procedures to be followed by 
management in its relationship with organized labor must be carefully 
worked out and well applied if the objective is to be realized. The 
result otherwise is misunderstanding and chaos. 

Clarifying procedure, of course, requires the making of many basic 
decisions. Frequently these are decisions which management has 
avoided and with which, in many cases, it has compromised. Illustra- 
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tions of some of the decisions essential to the establishment of a labor 
relations policy follow : 

What is top management’s attitude toward labor organizations? 
What about the closed shop, the check-off, seniority, and compulsory 
arbitration? These are not questions of expediency ; they are questions 
of basic principle. They involve issues that can be settled only by top 
management. The sooner they are faced squarely, the better will be 
the management-labor relationship that exists. Groveling in the dust 
and hiding under the table on these issues gains no one’s respect and 
contributes little, if anything, to industrial peace. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR PERSONNEL 


The third section of a policy calls for clarification of responsibility in 
relation to the policy. This is particularly essential in a management personnel 
policy. Without going into detail about each of the various personnel activities, 
we might start with some general responsibility designations. 

First, let us differentiate between the character of line and staff manage- 
ment. Line management consists of those executives and supervisors respon- 
sible for attaining the objectives of the organization. The staff executives 
are those who provide the guidance, assistance, and tools required by the line 
in the performance of its tasks. Line and staff are equally essential to the 
success of any organization. There is a distinct difference, however, in the 
nature of their relationships, and this must be clarified. 

The responsibility for personnel administration rests squarely upon the 
shoulders of line management. Nothing must ever be said or done to dilute 
this concept, or to permit that responsibility to be taken away from the line, or 
to permit the line to sidestep that responsibility. The quality of the people on 
the job, the way in which they perform on the job, as well as all related 


activities in connection with them, are the full responsibility of their immediate 
supervisors. 


. 


The responsibility of the personnel executive, wherever he may be located 
in the organization, is to help the line executive and supervisor to do the 
personnel task. He works toward the adoption and clarification of policies ; 
he develops the tools and the machinery ; he guides, directs, and evaluates the 
effectiveness of the use of the tools in the application of policy. 

There are instances where the personnel executive actually performs 
certain line personnel functions. When he does so, it must be remembered 
that the responsibility is delegated to him by the line and that the only justi- 
fication for this is that such functions can be more effectively and economically 
administered on a centralized basis than decentralized among the line super- 


visors. Illustrations are provided by employment offices, medical departments, 
orientation training courses, etc. 


THE IDEAL PERSONNEL MAN 


The ideal personnel manager is always endeavoring to work himself out 
of a job. That means he is continually influencing and training the line 
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supervisors and executives to do a better personnel job. Human inadequacy 
and executive and supervisory turnover leave such a man with no fear of 
being out of work but with his objective unchanged. Frequently, a personnel 
executive falls for the temptation to gather unto himself greater and greater 
authority and responsibility for human relations. The more he does so, the 
closer and closer he gets to the end of the limb. 

The very core of all personnel administration is the kind of relationship 
which exists between the workman and his immediate supervisor. All sound 
personnel administration is directed toward the strengthening of that relation- 
ship. The personnel officer who permits any weakening of that relationship, 
or any wedge to form between the worker and his boss, is doing a great 
disservice to the organization of which he is a part. 

There are practical executives who readily agree that the responsibility 
for personnel administration rests with line management but who, at the same 
time, are too quick to carry the concept to extremes. Such executives would 
say, “Well, if personnel is the responsibility of the line, let’s make the line 
executive do the personnel job. When you do that, there is no need for a 
personnel executive or a personnel staff.” If that is sound logic, then it goes 
for the comptroller, the treasurer, the general counsel, the sales promotion 
manager, the engineer, the advertising executive, and all the other staff 
activities which are set up for the purpose of assisting the line executive in 
doing his job. Misconceptions of this sort are usually due to a lack of the 
kind of responsibility clarification which is proposed here. 

Carpenters need tools to do their job. They do not know how to manu- 
facture the tools, and most of them would use the same tools generation after 
generation if there were not specialists who manufactured better tools for 
them and trained them in their use. The carpenter hasn’t the time or the 
special technical knowledge required to manufacture or perfect these tools, 
but he can supply the manufacturer with plenty of practical suggestions. 

The effectiveness of personnel administration in any organization is 
basically dependent upon the clarity of policy formation—the development of 
plans of action in relation to personnel activities. The effectiveness of per- 
sonnel administration in any organization may be quickly evaluated by the 
importance top management attaches to it. This is reflected in the time, effort, 
and consideration that same top management gives to human resources. This, 
in turn, is reflected in soundness and clarity of policy. 


IN CONCLUSION 


The Federal Government itself is largely to blame for this country’s 
present state of management-labor chaos. A basic reason for this is the 
government’s lack of a definite labor policy. Possibly that statement should 
be amplified by saying that that element of the labor policy of our government 
which seems clear cannot be judged as sound since it is directed by political 
expediency. 

What are the objectives of the Federal Government in relation to labor? 
Is it the objective of government to establish the rules and to protect the 
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people of the country against infractions of those rules, or is it government’s 
purpose to foster the organization of labor and actually to conduct negotiations 
between management and labor? Whatever its objectives, are they related 
only to organized labor or are they related to all the workers in the country? 

The government should decide what its objectives are, should set up 
clearly established procedures for the attainment of those objectives, and should 
indicate definitely the responsibility of management, labor, government, and 
the consumer. There must be further clarification of responsibility in regard 
to the respective government agencies and facilities. The absence of such 
government policy and the existing conditions are proof of the need for a 
“top government personnel policy.” 

The essentials of a management or government personnel policy are the 
same as those of any policy: (a) a clear statement of over-all objectives; (b) a 
detailed statement of specific objectives; (c) the preparation of workable 
programs and plans for the attainment of the objectives; (d) clear differentia- 
tion of responsibility in relation to the application of the policy. Meeting these 
essentials takes time, effort, and thought. There is no one top management 
personnel policy that will apply to all organizations. Each must work out its 
own. The more clearly we think, the more specifically we express ourselves, 
the more effective will be our efforts in the field of personnel administration. 





AMA GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


A Conference on General Management, featuring several 
addresses of interest to personnel executives, will be held by the 
American Management Association on Wednesday and Thursday, 


June 11 and 12, at the Hotel. Waldorf-Astoria, New York City. 
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WHAT'S YOUR MANAGEMENT I. Q.? 
A Test for Operating Executives, Supervisors and Foremen 


Compiled by ELLIS H. WOOLLEY 
Training Supervisor 
Naval Supply Depot 

Oakland, Calif. 


is here are 100 questions that should give any operating execu- 
tive or supervisor an idea of where he needs to strengthen his job knowl- 
edge. The first group of questions deals with principles of management within 
the area of supervisor-manager responsibility. The second group covers the 
relationships of supervisor-teacher. The balance of the list deals with the per- 
sonal development of the supervisor-leader and how he proves his ability. 

The questions have been selected and developed to assist the adminis- 
trator, manager, and supervisor to make a personal evaluation of himself; thus 
the testee should administer and score his own test. Naturally, the higher- 
positioned individuals should attain a higher score—certainly a top personnel 
administrator in an organization of several thousand employees should score 
close to 100, at least 90, to feel on the “sure” side. On the other hand, a score 
of 70 for a first-line supervisor would indicate a “good” start. In either case, 
a score of 90 or 70 means that one could well afford to undertake more training 
—advanced or elementary, as need be. 

When referring to elementary training, it should be understood that 
method is not the requirement so much as principle—it is much more desirable 
in the long run to develop attitudes than methods, and attitudes are the product 
of principle rather than method. 

The compiler would be inclined to require those showing a score of 90 or 
better to satisfy themselves that they are not likely to “slip” by assuming too 
much knowledge. To answer honestly whether they have read or studied a 
reasonable number of the following books (in school or out) would be some 
indication of satisfactory or deficient background. Just to make it a scoring 
proposition, can you match 8 or 9 of the authors correctly to the titles of these 
books? This particular selection has been made for its historical value— 
human relations in theory and fact—and these books are valuable guides in 
dealing with people. Accordingly, before you start on the 100 questions, try 
matching the titles with authors—and let the result be a challenge rather than 
a cause for discouragement. 


Titles: Authors: 
A. The Republic Veblen 
B. The Prince Rousseau 
C. The Social Contract Whyte (and others) 
D. Wealth of Nations Marx 
E. The Federalist Carnegie 
F. Capital Plato 
G. Theory of the Leisure Class Machiavelli 
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Titles Authors 
H. How to Win Friends and In- Hamilton (and others) 
; fluence People Smith 
I. The Managerial Revolution Burnham 


J. Industry and Society 


THE 100 QUESTIONS 
(Answers will be found on page 452 ) 
Use of words in reading questions: 


1. Complete the following alliteration: 


An efficient and capable administrator, manager, or supervisor keeps 


clearly in mind that the parts of management are materials, machines, 
methods, money, and 





2. Supply the missing word: 

Some managers, administrators, and supervisors interpret 
as meaning “doing for.” This interpretation is entirely 
inadequate, as it involves action on the part of but one person, while 
actually the word involves the coordinated action of two or more 
persons: it means “working with others.” 








Match the following words by selecting those most appropriately reflecting the 
primary factors of each: 


3. Organization ( ) Policies 
4. Management ( ) Charts 
5. Supervisor ( ) Interpretation 


Multiple-choice questions—select one by letter: 


6. The principles of scientific management as recognized in American 
industry were developed 
(a) in ancient times 
(b) during the recent war 
(c) early in this century 





7. The scientific method of modern management is identical to the method 
of 


(a) the seven liberal arts (b) physics (c) religion 


8. Certain management “methods” in particular enterprises draw much 
criticism, when criticism should rather be leveled at 


(a) stubborn stockholders 
(b) over-capitalization 
(c) faulty organization pattern 











9. The purpose of organization is to determine relationships and contacts 
together with 





(a) working hours and pay scales 
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(b) limits and scope of responsibilities 
(c) profits and losses 


Records and system are both essential to organization. Records are 
usually considered more so because they 
(a) require less “professional’’ development 
(b) take up file space 
(c) are more tangible 





Concise reports that serve some really worthwhile purpose partially 
discharge responsibilities of 


(a) subordinates (b) customers (c) stockholders 


The line-and-staff type of organization is an outgrowth of 








(a) the laws of Moses and Aaron 


' (b) modern industrial development 


(c) a short cut to efficiency 

Organization charts cannot achieve the best results without the char- 
acter of 

(a) dualism (b) specialization (c) functionalism 
Within the limits set up in the position description chart, supervisors 
are part of 
(a) worker groups (b) management (c) plant equipment 
When instructions and orders follow the lines of authority, it is 
proper 
(a) staff advice (b) principle (c) channeling 

When you ask an employee instead of his supervisor about another 
employee’s work, you 
(a) hurt his feelings (b) jump channels (c) create disorder 
The major function of a supervisor is to 
management policies. 

(a) formulate (b) interpret (c) ignore 


When a supervisor misrepresents management, he 























(a) jeopardizes his own position 
(b) stimulates management to get going 
(c) takes the part of the worker 





To perform a staff function in an organization is to 
. only, 

(a) give orders (b) advise (c) interpret 

Lines of supervision should be considered as lines of authority in 
which 
(a) advice is given 

(b) Industrial Relations act 
(c) all orders must flow 
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The following True 
26. 
a. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 


33. 
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Clarification of responsibilities and authority makes for strong 





(a) policy-making (b) advice acceptance (c) supervision 
An important part of every supervisor’s job is to represent management 
accurately to the workers by 
(a) reading the home town papers 
(b) keeping them fully informed 
(c) distributing the work load equitably 





Basically, the supervisor has _— 

(a) multiple responsibilities 

(b) no “management” responsibilities 
(c) asingle duty 





The terms manager, administrator, and supervisor have been used inter- 
changeably in this quiz. This has been done purposely to 








(a) confuse managers 
(b) emphasize breadth of responsibility 
(c) establish limits of supervision and management 


If, as a result of organization charts, system, records, and reasonable 

work load, you are able to delegate all your routine work to others, 

you 

(a) are entitled to promotion 

(b) are doing all that the job offers for your talent 

(c) conform to the best estimates of what a manager or supervisor 
should do 








False questions on “The Supervisor as a Teacher” 
should be prefixed by aT or F: 


The first consideration of a supervisor is development of an 
effective working organization. 


An effective organization can always be built around a group of 
loyal employees. 


Instruction is a tool available to the supervisor for the purpose of 
increasing and improving production. 


The well-trained working force is a result of maintaining a 
large training department. 


The supervisor should see that all employees are sent to train- 
ing classes. 


In planning for training, the supervisor should make a Trade 
Analysis preparatory to selecting those who are to be taught. 





The supervisor must be aware of the fundamentals of learning 
and teaching. 


It is an error to assume that others are equally interested in 
a subject that has management sanction or approval. 
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34, Teaching is complete only when the learner has learned. 

35. _______Limitations of the lecture method of instruction include in- 
sufficient evidence of learner’s understanding. 

36. _______Lectures may be supplemented by questions, illustrations, and 
charts. 

37. ______Small groups and individuals can best be instructed by the 
Direct Instruction Method. 

38. _______Study from text and recitation can be used to extend the time 
devoted to the subject. 

39, ______The number of “learning impressions” should be controlled by 
the instructor. 

40. ______A unit of instruction is generally a usable division of subject 
matter. 

41. _____Correctly phrased questions have value because they require 
active participation of the learner. 

42. ______When the workforce is constant and stable, training can be 
suspended. 

43. The modern supervisor considers current technical information 
necessary to job accomplishment. 

44, _____ Training can be used to establish a strong relationship between 
the supervisor and the worker. 

45. ______In training a worker, the first thing the supervisor should do 
is show in detail how the job is performed. é 

46, ______ Another instruction rule is to emphasize how not to do the job. 

47, ____A good rule to follow in giving instructions or orders is to 


provide just as much information at one time as you possess, 
and put it in writing if necessary for emphasis. 


48. ______ There is doubtful relationship between a versatile workforce 
and cyclical variations in production. 


49, ______ Standardized procedures and schedules for instruction are de- 
sirable in repetitive operations. 


50. ______The attitude of supervisors and managers toward training should 
be one of sincere interest and willingness to teach. 


The following True—False questions are based on Factors and Development 
of Leadership: 


51. _____A supervisor should make an analytical study of his responsi- 
bilities in order to develop planning, coordination, avoid weak- 
nesses in the organization, and make effective use of people’s 
capacities. 


52. _____ Washington, Napoleon, and Lincoln are often referred to as 
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born leaders; the man who is not a born leader is doomed to 
failure. 


_____A study of the actions of recognized leaders may greatly increase 
one’s knowledge of leadership. 





Leadership qualities include knowledge of technical and mechani- 
cal elements, and personal characteristics of people. 





A good supervisor on a sizable project seldom delegates any of 
his authority to a subordinate if he anticipates satisfactory 
completion of the project. 





A supervisor cannot maintain the respect of his men if he 
apologizes or admits a mistake. 





Leadership is won or earned and is developed; it is not acquired 
by delegation or endowment. 





In attempting to improve his leadership, the supervisor must 
look forward and must forget his past actions which have led 
to failure or success. 


The supervisor’s authority is final—his is the last word. ' 








The supervisor can delegate duties and responsibility, but ulti- 


mate responsibility of the supervisor for the work cannot be 
passed on to anyone else. 


_____If training is used to build a skilled and reliable working force, 


less of the other phases of leadership will be required of the 
supervisor. 





It is all right to “alibi” to an employee if you have a good 
excuse. 





The motivating factor among most employees is to be paid at 
the end of the week and to be told what to do. 


Most people are inclined to “ride hobbies” and place undue 
emphasis upon certain factors to the detriment of others. 





______Many shortcomings are habits engaged in without conscious 
thought ; having been acquired, they are often mistakenly held 
to be inherited and incapable of change. 


Misunderstanding is frequently the cause of imagined unfairness. 


______An employee’s private problems should have preference over 
the work load in case of a request for leave. 





Bullheaded people are usually conceited. 








Most people are sensitive to any suggestion that they lack the 
qualities of leadership. 


Establishing procedures and practices that save time, effort, and 


money are more important than building morale in an organi- 
zation. 
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Delegation of authority is associated with responsibility for get- 
ting the job done. 


______A good supervisor supplies a complete plan of the job operation 
when delegating responsibility. 


A supervisor can often help a dissatisfied worker if he finds out 
which of the worker’s needs or desires are not being met. 








The more details a supervisor handles by himself, the better 
executive he is likely to be. 





The major function of a supervisor is not to formulate policies 
but rather to interpret them and carry out procedures neces- 
sary to effect the policies in his particular unit. 


Multiple choice questions—select one by letter: 


76. 


77. 


78. 


79. 


80. 


81. 


82. 


Orders that are extremely detailed should be 
(a) clearly stated (b) in writing (c) illustrated 





A supervisor can go a long way toward improving his group working 
conditions when he takes time to consult 
relative to work situations. 

















(a) anastrologer (b) the boss (c) capable employees 
When orders are given that impose entire responsibility on the shoulders 
of the supervisor they are known as orders. 
(a) implied (b) suggestive (c) command 
To get more cooperation, it is common to use orders. 
(a) implied (b) request (c) suggestive 
To a group of experienced workers, it is common to use 

orders. 
(a) implied (b) command (c) direct 


Though money is important, there are other factors which greatly, affect 


the employee’s job performance from day to day. They are generally 
headed by 


(a) wine, women, and song 
(b) family and home life 
(c) educational background 





The worker is most apt to be contented if he has 
(a) regular employment 

(b) an “easy” job 

(c) his home paid for 





The most satisfying reward to the average worker is 
(a) overtime work assignments 

(b) public credit for a job well done 

(c) a pay raise 





Uncongenial surroundings cause workers to be 
(a) incompetent (b) lazy (c) dissatisfied 
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Proper placement and adequate use of talent is the responsibility of 
the 








(a) hiring office (b) the supervisor — (c) the employee 
“Discipline” has several meanings and connotations. Because of its 
derivation from disciple, the supervisor should put as 


the #1 definition in his use of the word. 

(a) “penalty for breaking rules” 

(b) “train to obedience” 

(c) “educate oneself to the habit of conforming”’ 

Misunderstanding of regulations, laziness, and lack of interest are sub- 
jects for 
(a) discharge 

(b) retraining 

(c) reassignment or transfer 





Some employees are fond of horseplay. Several remedies have been used 
to advantage in stopping the inclination, including 








(a) buy him a horse 

(b) send him home for a day or two 

(c) give him more responsibility 

There are several effective ways to reprimand a worker, if you must— 
particularly 
(a) by humiliating him 

(b) in a loud and spicy manner 
(c) strictly in private 





Squelching false rumors promptly may help to 
(a) avoid labor disturbances 

(b) keep management from complaining 

(c) better supervisor relations 





‘After a worker has been reprimanded or warned, the supervisor should 
make sure that he realizes the importance of his mistake by 





(a) reminding him of it from time to time 
(b) withdrawing privileges for a while 
(c) helping to avoid repetition of the offence 





Dissatisfaction is often due to a supervisor’s failure to 





(a) inform workers of changes in policies and procedures 
(b) send birthday greetings 
(c) reprimand while the matter is “hot” 


It is often said “The real leader is not afraid of occasional mistakes.” 
He 





(a) places the blame on his people 
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(b) doesn’t “pass the buck” 
(c) never repeats mistakes 


No supervisor is entitled to the confidence of his men until he demon- 
strates his ability to 


(a) give orders 
(b) get pay increases 
(c) plan for them 








Strikes can most often be avoided by use of which of these methods 





(a) invoke the provisions of the Wagner Act 
(b) early adjustment of grievances 
(c) use of arbitration 


A program activity designed to develop “beneficial suggestions” should 





(a) pay large returns to inventors 

(b) reduce absenteeism 

(c) improve job satisfaction and vocational interest 

To effect improvement in methods and techniques in his department, the 
supervisor should 
(a) call in plant engineering 

(b) assign the job to his crew 

(c) apply work simplification methods 





The present-day supervisor should know the correct answer to com- 
pensation problems of people in his organization because — —____ 





(a) he can thus get them more money 
(b) employees are better informed today 
(c) they want to retire earlier 


Types of compensation fall into three groups, namely 








(a) light, medium, and heavy duty 
(b) real, monetary, and intangible ~ 
(c) faith, hope, and charity 


A system of employee efficiency and merit rating will prove of value in 
showing supervisor and employees 
(a) safety factors 

(b) weaknesses and strong points 
(c) differences of opinion 








REPRINTS AVAILABLE 





Reprints of this article in pamphlet form for distribution to supervisors 
and foremen and for use in supervisory training are available at cost in 
quantity lots. For quantity prices address the Association. 

















AN ORGANIZED APPROACH TO TRAINING 
By RICHARD R. CROW 


Training Director 
U. S. Rubber Company 
New York, N. Y. 


An analytical, logical approach to training—in contrast to a hit-or-miss plan— 
will obviously pay dividends to management. A nine-step procedure to be 
followed in developing a training program is advocated by Mr. Crow. The 
author stresses the importance of reviewing the plan with key supervision 
and top management, and points out that the evaluation of training effective- 
ness presents the greatest challenge to training directors today. 


T IS almost axiomatic that in every plant there exists a direct relationship 
between the quality and amount of training and the quality, quantity, and 
cost of production. As an employee gains job proficiency through training and 
advances toward the established standard, he becomes less a direct or indirect 
cost item and more a productive unit. As long as there are turnover, promo- 
tions, transfers, and as long as industry continues to develop new products, 
we must “pay” for training. Since training is an unavoidable item in manu- 
facturing cost, the problem is “How can we decrease the time interval 
between employment and attainment of standard efficiency?” or “How can 
we best get our money’s worth from employee training?’ The answer, of 
course, is to train more efficiently! 

Indeed, there are many advantages to be gained from an organized 
approach to training. It will (1) reduce unit cost, (2) improve efficiency— 
increase production, (3) improve human relations, (4) reduce labor turn- 
over, (5) reduce formal grievances, (6) establish a basis for promotion and 
upgrading, (7) standardize company practices and policy interpretations, and 
(8) weld all levels of management closer together. 

It is true that the exposure or on-the-job type of training is the oldest 
and best method we have and that it is the basis of any sound training pro- 
gram. However, in many cases jobs are so complex that it is costly and 
inefficient to depend upon training by exposure alone. In these cases, on- 
the-job experiences must be supplemented by job breakdowns, policy write- 
ups, and other training aids. 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 


The development of a training program requires conscientious thought. 
The term program implies to most people a highly organized, long-range plan 
applying to numerous individuals. The steps to be followed, however, are 
identical whether a supervisor organizes training for a few persons or a 
plant training director devises a comprehensive program for many thousand 
employees. 

An analytical approach is called for. Each phase of the job must be 
analyzed to determine what a person must know and be able to do to handle 
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the particular job successfully, regardless of its nature. The steps to be 
followed in this analysis are listed in the general order in which they should 
be completed. This may vary, however, with the individual situation. 


1. Classify the phases of the job involved 

Outline the background knowledge 

Develop skill breakdowns or procedure outlines 
Prepare written program 

Determine training method and location 

Review plan with key supervision and top management 
Train instructors 

Outline the basis of trainee selection 

Develop evaluation and follow-up plan 


OC RNAWAWN 


1. Classify the phases of the job or jobs involved. The first simple 
truth in any training procedure is that a trainer cannot train a person on a 
job with which he himself is unfamiliar. It is essential to have a complete 
picture of all the duties and responsibilities of the task in question. The 
phases of the job requiring judgment or decision should be separated from 
those that are repetitive and routine. For this purpose, job analyses already 
prepared for other uses in the organization are often helpful. Examples of 
items normally isolated include the following: (a) job title and detailed 
description; (b) tools, machines, and special equipment involved; (c) mate- 
rials used; (d) relation of job to others with which it is closely associated ; 
(e) place of job on the upgrading chart—or a list of prerequisite jobs for 
competency on this particular job. 


2. Outline the Background Knowledge. Every job requires some 
specific background knowledge before an incumbent can successfully perform 
it. It would be impossible, for example, for a machine shop inspector to 
perform his job satisfactorily if he lacked a knowledge of both the frac- 
tional and decimal divisions of an inch and if he was unable to interpret 
blueprint. Similarly, a supervisor must be familiar with company policies 
before he can interpret them correctly. 

This knowledge factor is somewhat intangible and extremely difficult 
to isolate. The process of applying previously acquired knowledge on some 
jobs becomes so automatic that even the operator is frequently unaware of it. 

One method of clarifying this factor is to have an individual who can 
do the job analyze the background knowledge required. A good trainer 
develops the faculty of uncovering hidden knowledge, and when exposed to 
a strange job, his critical eye can frequently identify this factor. 

Certain knowledge is elusive because it is rarely used. In these cases, 
the knowledge factor can be isolated only by extended observation, or through 
guided self-analysis by the experienced operator. Some of this knowledge 
will be applied regularly, but at infrequent intervals; some will be used only 
in the event of emergencies; and some will prove useful when irregularities 
occur and familiarity with the related jobs or processes will help solve the 
problem. 
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In staff, functional, and management jobs, the background knowledge 
required is even more difficult to isolate. Here problems are rarely of a 
routine nature. However, every effort must be made to “track down” the 
required “know-how’’—without this, training cannot be complete. 


3. Develop Skill Breakdowns or Procedure Outlines. Equally essen- 
tial in acquiring job efficiency is the skill or “doing” factor. By this we 
mean the actual performance of the job—e.g., manipulative skill type, office 
or procedural type, functional or staff type, supervisory and managerial type. 
No matter what the nature of the job, thorough analysis and breakdown of 
the steps involved in actual performance should be made. 

A standard method of making this breakdown has been provided by the 
wartime Training Within Industry J.I.T. (Job Instructor Training) program, 


and for this reason details are omitted in this article. We are concerned 
here with its application and use. 


The major elements involved in a job must be listed and classified as 
(a) What to Do and (b) How to Do It. Under the former heading will 
‘come the important steps in performing the job; under the latter will be 
described the techniques and the tricks or “knacks” of the job and the safety 
precautions to be taken. This breakdown may prove highly useful in skilled 
job instruction whenever a new employee is assigned to a job or a transfer 
is effected. While instruction can be given without a formal job break- 
down, unless the instructor has carefully thought through all the procedures 
on the job and anticipated all the odd situations that might affect the learner’s 
ability on the job, the trainee may be unable to meet such situations efficiently. 

The use of this breakdown offers many advantages: 


a. No important step of the process is omitted or overlooked during 
instruction 

b. The job is standardized so that all trainees learn the correct method 

c. The tricks or “knacks” get proper emphasis. 


Job breakdown has applications beyond the factory and skilled categories 
of work. The same procedure is applicable in teaching a person the details 
of filling out an office form, or the routine of a particular office task. In 


fact, whenever the factors involved in a job can be isolated into distinct steps, 
this procedure has merit. 


Though the normal method of job analysis will reveal most of the 
important steps in doing a job, the “how to do it” side of the breakdown 
poses a more difficult problem. Here is where the average instruction is 
likely to lose its effectiveness. It is in isolating and applying the special 
“knacks” or special information used in doing a job most efficiently that 
systematized training pays off. 

These items of information are difficult to identify largely because the 
skilled employee has reduced them to semi-automatic or automatic actions. 
Thus when he attempts to interpret the job to another, they are frequently 
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overlooked. In fact, it is often easier for a learner to discern the key points 
in the learning process than it is for the skilled worker. For this reason, 


it may be necessary for the trainer to learn the job himself in order to 
determine the learning parts. 


4. Prepare Written Program. When job content has been broken 
down, it is necessary to divide the “know and do” items into learning units 
of interrelated parts and to determine the sequence in which the units should 
be mastered. 

Many jobs require manipulative coordination. In these cases, learning 
can be simplified if the motions are distinguished and learned separately. For 
example, in learning to drive a car, a person must be able to coordinate the 
foot operation of the clutch with the hand operation of shifting gears. The 
two operations are more readily combined when one is learned prior to the 
other. The learning units thereby established are: (1) handling the shifting 
lever, (2) operating the clutch, and (3) coordinating them. 

Learning units must be arranged in logical sequence, so that as the 
learner progresses from one unit to the next he acquires a series of related 
procedures and skills. In no case, however, should he be dependent upon 
knowledge or skill he will acquire in a subsequent unit. 

Returning to the example of shifting gears: The trainee first learns to 
handle the gear shift lever, since this requires no advance knowledge of the 
clutch action. During the instruction period, the instructor performs the 
other actions involved in driving. When the trainee has learned to operate 
the gear shift, he and the instructor exchange activities, the trainee concentrat- 
ing on operating the clutch while the instructor does the shifting. This 
mastered, the trainee then learns to combine the two operations. 

This principle also applies to learning the various phases of a super- 
visor’s job. The new supervisor begins by mastering the paperwork responsi- 
bilities of an operating supervisor; having gained proficiency in this, he 
takes up one by one the other functions of the job. When the new man 
has separately mastered all the learning units of the supervisor’s job, he 
begins combining them one or two at a time until he is completely familiar 
with the job. 

The success of any training activity is heavily dependent on the trainer’s 
ability to determine learning units and arrange them in logical order. 


5. Determine Training Method and Location. When the learning 
units and sequences have been established, the next consideration is the method 
or technique of instruction. 

Many variations exist in the procedure used to teach a man to do a job. 
In general, however, there are four basic steps: 


a. Preparation: Developing a desire and readiness for learning on the 
part of the trainee. 


b. Presentation or Demonstration: Actual instruction in the details of 
the learning unit. 
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c. Performance or Tryout: Under close supervision, the trainee prac- 
tices his newly learned skill. 


d. Follow-up or Checking: Coaching and assistance taper off. How- 
ever, at regularly established intervals a formal checkup is made. 


These four steps may be undertaken in several ways. There is an unfor- 


tunate tendency on the part of many people to employ the training method 


with which they are most familiar, regardless of its practicability. 


It is 


more advisable, however, to match the method used to the training content 
and to the specific circumstances of the case. Examples of methods commonly 


used include: 


a. On-the-Job Plan: This is the most widely used ouvuie since it 
requires no additional equipment. 

b. Job Rotation Plan: An adaptation of the on-the- i: plan. The 
trainee undergoes a prearranged series of experiences on various 
jobs: 

c. Vestibule Plan: Here an artificial learning situation is established 
away from the job location. 

d. Conference Plan: As the name implies, this is a group form of train- 
ing. It can be used only when the participants have had a certain 
amount of job experience. 

e. Counseling Plan: This is essentially similar to the cenference method, 
except that it is applied on an individual basis. 

f. Institute Plan: Here several of the above methods are combined into 
a highly concentrated training period. 

g. Observation Plan: This is frequently helpful in orienting an indi- 
vidual to a situation, or as a follow-up technique. It is, however, 
not applicable to skill training. 

h. Apprentice Plan: A long-term method combining on-the-job and 
related instruction ; applicable to the highly skilled trades. 


Many training and educational devices, which may be used individually 


or in combination, have been devised to supplement the foregoing methods: 


Visual aids 

Conference technique 

Case study technique 

Presentation technique 
Demonstration technique 
Question-and-answer technique 
Manuals, pamphlets, and folders 
Mock-ups and demonstration panels 
Cut-away sections and parts 
Operating miniatures 


Sem moe ao oe 


6. Review Plan with Key Supervision and Top Management. Train- 
ing is primarily a function of the line organization. Consequently, when a 
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staff department prepares a training plan, it is essential that the line organiza- 
tion be kept informed—or, better yet, that members of the line actively 
participate in preparation of the plan. If the operating line does not com- 
pletely understand the plan and is not convinced of its worth, its value is 
limited. 

On the other hand, if the plan is prepared by a member of the line 
organization, it is equally important that the counsel of the staff organiza- 
tion be solicited. 

In either case, top management approval of any program is essential 
before it is inaugurated. 


7. Train Instructors. Experience has proved that responsibility for 
training should rest with the line organization—with the employees’ own 
supervisors. A staff training section operating in a functional capacity should 
not usurp the training duties of the line. Rather, the major task of staff 
trainers is to improve management—to develop better executives, supervisors, 
and trainers. 

Instruction requires considerable skill, coupled with a broad understand- 
ing of human behavior. Sometimes it is necessary to supplement the super- 
visor with a special instructor; in other cases, the supervisor can do a 
competent job of instruction himself. In either case, the person actually 
giving the instruction must be trained in the general methods and techniques 
of instruction as well as in the application of these over-all principles to the 
specific situation. Here the conference or vestibule approach is not always 
adequate. Frequently instruction training must be supplemented by actual 
demonstrations on the job or at the specific work stations involved. 


8. Outline the Basis of Trainee Selection. Just as important as these 
preparatory activities is the selection and assignment of trainees. Every job 
should be carefully analyzed, with the ultimate goal of developing written 
qualifications. Items to be considered in the selection of personnel include: 
(a) type of personality and level of intelligence; (b) prerequisite experience ; 
(c) general background knowledge; (d) previously acquired skills; and 
(e) necessary physical characteristics. 

When basic qualifications for each job have been established, methods 
for determining the presence or absence of these qualities in candidates must 
be decided upon. Among such methods are: (a) the personal interview; 
(b) written application; (c) study of past work experience; (d) use of 
standardized tests; and (e) appraisal of physical qualifications. 


9. Develop Evaluation and Follow-up Plan. The results of training 
should be constantly evaluated so that good and bad training may be differen- 
tiated. ‘Comparison is a basis for evaluation, and in the case of training 
this primarily involves the comparison of an untrained group with a trained 
group, or of a group trained by one technique with a similar group trained 
by another technique. Such comparison is easier and more practicable in 
a plant where a standard cost system is in operation. Here statistics are 
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available for comparing the relative results of various training programs for 
employees engaged in manipulative tasks or machine operations. 

Charts should be developed to demonstrate the efficiency of existing 
training plans for new employees.* The types of charts used may vary with 
the types of work, but in general, a daily record should be kept of produc- 
tion per employee from his first day on the job until he attains or passes 
standard efficiency. After a new or revised training ‘plan has been installed, 
a similar series of charts should be maintained for each trainee learning by 
the new method. When both groups of employees have completed the train- 
ing period and reached standard efficiency, the two sets of charts should be 
compared to determine the more effective training method. 

In retraining old employees, evaluation may be made by such techniques 
as charting the efficiency of a group prior to instruction and recharting after 
instruction has been completed. 

Programs with content of an intangible nature, such as that involved 
in supervisory training, are more difficult to evaluate, but even here evalua- 
tion is possible. For example, understanding of company policies or their 
interpretation can be checked by having the individuals apply their interpre- 
tations of policy to the solution of a series of hypothetical problems. Such 
appraisal of training is the least developed of the nine procedures outlined 
and thus offers the greatest challenge to management today. 





* Examples of the application of this approach may be found in Chapter 7 of Tiffin’s Industrial 
Psychology (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1942). Here Tiffin depicts the actual charting of 
learning curves of operators in a textile mill. 


ANSWERS TO 100-QUEsSTION TEST 


(1) Menor manpower (2) Cooperation (3) Charts (4) Policies (5) Interpretation 


(6) C (7) B (8) C (9) B (10) C (11) A (12) B (13) C (14) B 
(15) C (16) B (17) B (18) A (19) B (20) C (21) C (22) B (23) A 
(24) B (25) C (26) T (27) F (28) T (29) F (30) F (31) T (32) T 
(33) T (34) T (35) T (36) T (37) T (38) T (39) T (40) T (41) T 
(42) F (43) T (44) T (45) F (46) F (47) F (48) F (49) T (50) T 
(51) T (52) F (53) T (54) T (55) F (56) F (57) T (58) F (50) F 
(60) T (61) T (62) F (63) F (64) T (65) T (66) T (67) T (68) T 
(69) T (70) F (71) T (72) T (73) T (74) F (75) T (76) B (77) C 
(78) C (79) B (80) A (81) B (82) A (83) B (84) C (85) B (86) C 
(87) B (88) C (89) C (90) A (91) C (92) A (93) B (94) C (95) B 
(96) C (97) C (98) B (99) B (100) B 


ANSWERS TO “BOOK AND AUTHOR” MATCHING QUESTIONS 


A. Plato F. Marx 

B. Macchiavelli G. Veblen 

C. Rousseau H. Carnegie 

D. Smith I. Burnham 

E. Hamilton and others J. Whyte and others 
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